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Life  with  Grandfather  Conwell 

by 
JANE  CONWELL  TUTTLE 


There  could  be  only  one  Grandfather  Conwell  and  he 
is  the  subject  of  this  "Life  with " 

He  was  Russell  H.  Conwell,  founder  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was  minister  of  Grace 
Baptist  Temple.  He  founded  Temple  University  Hospi- 
tal, and  was  author  of  "Acres  of  Diamonds",  a  lecture  he 
delivered  six  thousand  times. 

Much  has  been  written  about  him  as  the  public 
knew  him,  about  his  fantastic  life  and  accomplishments, 
his  own  early  struggle  and  his  own  passionate  concern 
with  showing  everyone  how  to  be  successful.  Readers 
knew  of  him  as  an  adventurer,  newspaper  correspondent, 
lawyer,  teacher,  minister,  lecturer  and  writer,  (of  twenty- 
two  books) .  Reading  about  how  he  got  the  idea  that  be- 
came Temple  University,  would  be  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  what  he  ate  for  breakfast,  or  why  he 
kissed  the  cook,  but  this  is  about  the  other  side  of  his 
life. 

Grandfather  said  he  had  been  a  farmer  and  musician, 
too.  There  seems  to  be  little  about  his  farming  on  re- 
cord, but  there  are  many  snap-shots  of  him  in  a  farmer's 
hat  with  either  a  hoe  or  a  pitch-fork  in  his  hand.  And 
as  for  the  musician,  well,  his  piano-playing  had  power, 
and  his  voice  was  good — and  loud,  but  his  repertoire  was 
limited  to  about  five  songs  plus  his  favorite  hymns. 

He  could  safely  have  added  hypnotist  to  his  profes- 
sions but  that  ability  he  may  not  have  been  aware  of. 

The  authors  were  of  two  schools  in  their  approach  to 
their  subject  and  they  were  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 
The  first  and  largest  group  wrote  as  if  he  were  a  super- 
man and  their  admiration  was  fanatical.  They  were 
blind  to  any  incident  in  his  real  life  that  did  not  build  up 
the  saintly  beatified  man  they  were  authoring.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  human  frailties  whatever,  as  they  pic- 
tured him. 


Even  the  most  loyal  and  affectionate  members  of  his 
family  were  a  little  sickened  by  these  highly  sentimenta- 
lized versions  of  a  man  who  was  actually  most  human. 
He  had  many  human  weaknesses  and  could  be  quite  boor- 
ish and  blundering  when  he  wanted  to  be.  Those  biogra- 
phers made  him  too  good  to  be  true,  and  were  described 
as  Conweirs  "toe-kissing"  biographers  by  an  author  of 
the  opposing  school. 

I  couldn't  determine  just  how  Granfather  felt  about 
it.  He  said:  "Silly,  absurd,  positively  foolish — "  and  yet 
there  wasn't  real  conviction  in  his  voice.  While  he  usual- 
ly endeavored  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  modesty, 
shyness  and  humility  he  thought  most  effective,  it  was 
very  evident  that  praise  and  approval  were  what  he 
thrived  on,  and  even  flattery,  blatant  as  it  may  have  been, 
pleased  him  mightily. 

There  was  another  "school"  of  biographers  which 
might  be  called  the  "debunking"  school.  This  one  did  not 
have  as  many  members  as  the  first  "school".  Their  pens 
were  vitriolic  while  they  tore  their  man  apart  and  yet, 
even  they,  while  they  ridiculed  him  cruelly  and  pictured 
him  as  a  sort  of  demagogue,  seemed  not  to  be  quite  able 
to  convince  themselves  in  print  of  the  very  chicanery  of 
which  they  accused  him.  I  am  thinking  of  one  such 
writer  who  had  an  article  in  the  American  Mercury  in 
1928,  W.  C.  Crosby. 

I  was  not  as  upset  over  it  as  most  of  Grandfather's 
admirers  were  for  I  felt  that  Grandfather  must  have  been 
an  important  man  for  a  magazine  like  the  American  Mer- 
cury to  accept  the  article.  I'll  grant  that  the  story  was 
well  written.  The  magazine  must  also  have  thought 
Grandfather  was  a  man  of  fame  and  ability  and  would 
interest  readers  for  there  was  no  sign  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  humorous  story.  It  was  probably  meant  to 
be  iconoclastic  and  feel  around  for  the  flaws  in  this  man 
who  had  so  many  followers,  but  it  only  succeeded  in  in- 
numerating  all  the  big  things  Grandfather  had  done  with 
Mr.  Crosby's  own  inaccurate  conclusions  that  he  had  ac- 
complished exactly  nothing — except  trickery.  Very  few, 
if  any,  would  agree  with  him  that  Temple  University  was 
"nothing" !  All  he'd  have  to  do  is  to  visit  its  beautiful 
buildings  and  hear  the  praise  heaped  upon  it  by  grad- 
uates, particularly  those  of  the  medical  and  law  schools. 
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The  writer  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  the  lecture 
"Acres  of  Diamonds"  which  Grandfather  wrote  and  deli- 
vered, and  yet  he  grabbed  on  to  it  for  the  title  of  his  own 
"masterpiece' '  and  no  doubt  knew  it  would  sell  his  story. 

The  article  would  certainly  give  "laughs"  to  readers 
who  had  never  heard  of  Russell  Conwell  for  anyone  de- 
picted as  a  wily,  rabble-rousing  charletan  (who  "gets 
away  with  it")  would  make  amusing  reading.  But  those 
of  us  who  really  knew  him  got  more  "laughs"  —  that  a 
writer  could  bother  to  slant  facts  and  twist  the  results 
and  with  such  obvious  effort. 

Here  are  some  quotes  from  the  article  by  W.  C.  Cros- 
by, in  the  opening  paragraph  and  I'll  let  you  be  the  judge. 

(The  only  reason  I  am  taking  time  out  before  I  get 
into  my  own  "Life  with  Grandfather"  is  to  show  what  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  there  was,  and  why  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  write  calmly  and  consistently  about  him.) 

First  paragraph  of  Crosby's  articles :  —  "When  in 
March,  1923  a  huge  crowd  gathered  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia,  to  see  him,  Conwell,  receive  the^ 
Edward  W.  Bok  medal  and  award  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  being  the  town's  most  valuable  citizen,  he  had  already 
decayed  to  the  estate  of  mere  legend,  he  was  flat  and  in- 
sipid and  his  message  mere  gaudy  buncombe.  The  ora- 
tors of  the  evening  tried  heroically  to  pump  the  breath 
of  life  into  him  and  make  him  somebody.  The  old  man 
sat  on  the  stage  with  his  hands  folded  contentedly  on  his 
paunch,  apparently  unaware  that  his  day  had  passed  him 
by  .  .  .  ."  A  little  further  along,  Crosby  continues: 
"But  even  Bruce  Barton  who  cannonized  him  as  an 
American  saint  in  1921  by  interviewing  him  for  the  cele- 
brated American  Magazine,  had  been  forced  to  ignore 
his  fundamental  doctrines  and  to  draw  him  out  on  such 
generalities  as  Happiness  and  Immortality  in  order  to 
make  a  plausible  story."  (This  all  seems  to  me,  to  be  a 
criticism  of  the  "town"  —  as  he  calls  it  —  of  Philadelphia, 
and  its  citizens  for  granting  Grandfather  this  great 
award.)  There  may  have  been  times  when  Grandfather 
was  "flat  and  insipid"  that  I  never  heard  about,  but  it 
certainly  wasn't  that  night.  The  crowd  that  packed  the 
Academy  of  Music  cheered  and  he  wept  and  from  the 
time  he  started  to  speak  there  was  no  sign  of  "bun- 
combe" and  his  day  had  not  "passed  him  by."     I  was 
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there  and  I  know.  A  crowd  like  that  one,  doesn't  go 
crazy  over  a  man  whose  "day  has  passed  him  by."  The 
"paunch"  —  well,  yes  that  was  true,  it  was  much  in  evi- 
dence I  am  sorry  to  say.  He  was  no  Apollo  anyway  and 
sort  of  spread  out  like  a  frog  but  only  Crosby  or  I  would 
have  dared  say  such  a  thing  because  the  crowd  loved  him 
with  all  his  faults. 

The  Mercury  article  goes  on:  —  "The  subject  Con- 
well  most  often  harped  on  before  the  Chatauqua  audi- 
ences was  that  of  success.  He  said: — 'I  have  always 
preached  the  gospel  of  worldly  success  because  I  have  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spiritual  gos- 
pel !'  The  stodgy  bourgeoisie  who  paid  for  his  lectures 
and  bought  his  books  had,  in  ConwelPs  eyes,  other  com- 
mendable virtues  beside  their  love  of  money."  (I  wonder 
why  they  were  "stodgy"  to  want  to  hear  how  to  be  suc- 
cessful ?  And  what's  wrong  with  Grandfather's  wanting 
to  help  people  to  be  successful  and  to  sell  his  books  and 
lectures?  Crosby  had  to  ridicule  a  most  successful  man 
in  order  to  sell  his  article.  I'd  rather  sell  success  stories.) 

Crosby  continued :  —  "By  reciting  enough  stories  of 
how  success  had  been  won  by  homely  methods  Conwell 
convinced  every  dolt  in  his  audience  that  he  could  step 
out  and  achieve  fame  and  wealth."  (Those  poor  "dolts" 
—  even  the  audience  comes  under  Crosby's  hammer!) 
Here's  a  friendly  sentence!  "Conwell's  method  was 
sound  too  —  the  fact  that  he  was  called  upon  to  give  his 
lecture,  "Acres  of  Diamonds",  six  thousand  times  proved 
that  people  got  a  real  thrill  out  of  it."  (Now  he's  back 
with  his  hammer.)  .  .  .  "Conwell  ran  his  church  like  a 
business,  —  attendance  at  choir  rehearsals  was  checked 
by  a  device  closely  resembling  a  time-clock."  Having 
"checked  in"  as  he  says,  to  choir  rehearsals  myself  I  can 
truly  state  that  it  was  not  a  business  device.  There  were 
a  hundred  voices  in  the  choir  and  this  checker  was  a  time- 
saver  to  keep  the  record  of  attendance.  The  singers  had 
no  objections  to  it.  Each  one  took  pride  in  being  on  time 
and  attending  regularly.) 

Some  more  of  Crosby :  —  "Conwell  seemed  to  be 
rattling  to  pieces  like  a  stalled  fliver  when  two  events 
directed  him  into  the  path  which  led  to  his  eventual  suc- 
cess ;  his  first  wife  died  and  he  married  a  wealthy  New- 
ton Centre  church  worker.     Thus  relieved    of   drudgery 
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he  became  a  preacher  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  This 
ministry  gave  him  the  background  he  lacked  as  a  lawyer, 
lecturer  and  politician ;  it  transformed  his  incessant  buzz- 
ing and  frittering  into  purposeful  activity.  He  continued 
to  buzz  and  fritter  and  spread  his  shot. 

"With  the  stilling  of  his  booming  voice,  his  name 
was  forgotten  almost  as  quickly  as  that  of  last  year's 
murderer.  Baptist  Temple  goes  its  uneventful  way,  but 
it  is  heard  of  no  more.  Only  Temple  University  strives 
to  keep  his  memory  green  and  even  here  one  wonders 
how  long  the  administration  will  print  Conwell's  picture 
in  the  catalogue  and  how  long  the  line,  "Founded  by  Rus- 
sell H.  Con  well"  will  be  run  under  the  name  of  the  school." 
(Well,  as  of  Founder's  Day  1953,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
was  the  speaker  and  he  didn't  give  the  impression  in  his 
glowing  words  of  tribute,  to  the  founder,  that  Grand- 
father was  a  forgotten  man.  Twenty-five  years  later.) 
There  are  two  phases,  sections,  to  my  life  with  Grand- 
father. The  first  one  was  from  the  time  I  was  about  six 
up  into  the  "teens",  and  the  second  in  my  late  twenties, 
when  I  kept  house  for  him.  During  the  time  between 
these  two  periods  I  lived  my  own  life  as  a  singer  touring 
in  concert  work,  singing  in  opera,  and,  during  World  War 
I,  I  went  overseas  for  the  "Over-there-Theatre-League" 
to  entertain  the  soldiers. 

During  my  early  years  I  probably  belonged  to  "the 
first  school"  I  described,  as  the  worshippers  who  idolized 
Grandfather.  In  those  years  I  was  guided  by  what  I 
heard  my  elders  saying  and  the  awe  in  which  the  family 
held  Grandfather  and  the  deference  everyone  paid  him. 
I  was  occupied  with  my  own  youthful  interests  and  I  just 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  must  be  a  most  unusual  man 
—  not  a  deity.  Even  then  I  was  deeply  impressed  and 
thrilled  by  the  way  audiences  seemed  to  love  him  where- 
ever  he  lectured,  —  and  what  applause !  I  was  too  young 
to  wonder  why  everyone  bowed  to  him  as  I  walked  along 
the  street  beside  him.  I  saw  people  admiring  the  beauti- 
ful buildings  at  the  University  and  I  knew  Grandfather 
was  the  man  responsible.  I  heard  them  saying  that  his 
was  the  only  church  where  disappointed  crowds  waited 
outside  on  Sunday  evenings  hoping  to  get  inside  to  hear 
him.     Old  ladies  were  always  saying  to  me   "Aren't   you 
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proud  of  your  Grandpa  ?"    When  we  travelled  train-men 
and  conductors  made  way  for  him  as  if  he  were  a  hero. 

All  this  "to-do"  rather  spoiled  me.  I  began  to  ex- 
pect it  and  I  know  I  must  have  become  quite  obnoxious 
to  my  playmates.  All  I  had  to  do  to  have  the  starch 
taken  out  of  me  was  to  go  alone  somewhere ! 

I  never  troubled  my  head  over  whether  his  yarns 
had  any  truth  in  them  or  whether  something  under- 
handed was  going  on.  What  did  I  care  whether  he  was 
breaking  promises  or  didn't  pay  his  debts?  He  was  my 
great  big  wonderful  Grandfather.  Mother  said  he  was, 
everyone  else  said  he  was,  so  that's  the  way  it  was. 

The  second  period  was  when  I  kept  house  for  Grand- 
father, which  was  after  the  interim  in  which  I  started 
my  singing  career,  and  never  thought  about  ministers 
and  educators  in  the  excitement  of  concert  engagements 
and  the  hope  of  landing  in  opera.  By  then  I  had  become 
adult  enough  to  be  curious  about  how  human  beings 
"ticked"  — ,  more  realistic,  and  not  so  naive.  Also,  since 
I  had  charge  of  his  household  —  and  of  him,  too,  in  this 
second  phase,  I  was  close  to  him  and  with  him  almost 
constantly,  and  became  aware  that  he  had  flaws  and 
weaknesses,  most  of  which  I  thought  amusing.  They 
may  have  been  merely  the  eccentricities  and  inconsisten- 
cies which  everyone  is  entitled  to.  Even  so,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve they  were  as  deliberate  and  thought  out  as  Mr.  Cros- 
by and  others  would  have  you  think. 

I  did  awaken  to  the  fact,  however,  that  he  wasn't  all 
"saint"  as  his  worshippers  seemed  to  think.  Even  though 
it  was  a  shock,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  was  human  like 
the  rest  of  us. 

Subconsciously  I  must  have  had  a  mental  picture  of 
Grandfather  from  hearing  so  much  about  him  from 
Mother,  even  before  I  saw  him.  She  was  always  telling 
us  stories  about  him  as  if  she  were  telling  us  bed-time 
stories  or  fairy  tales,  and  if  family  or  friends  dropped  in 
Grandfather  was  likely  to  be  the  subject.  He  was  al- 
ways the  hero  who  had  just  done  some  more  great  deeds. 
There  was  no  special  preparation  for  my  first  look  at  this 
famous  man  except  admonitions  to  "be  a  good  girl"  and 
"watch  your  manners". 
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The  first  glimpse  I  had  of  Grandfather,  that  I  re- 
member, was  of  his  massive  form  standing  at  the  front 
doorway  of  his  Philadelphia  home,  2020  North  Broad 
Street,  waiting  to  welcome  my  Mother,  my  younger 
brother  and  me,  for  a  visit.  He  looked  as  Zeus  must 
have  looked  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

We  had  come  from  old  Mexico.  Grandmother  had 
met  us  at  the  station  after  a  long,  hot  trip,  and  now 
we  were  dragging  our  many  pieces  of  baggage  up  the 
white  marble  stoop  when  the  front  door  opened  and 
Grandfather  himself  stood  there.  He  kissed  us  and 
hugged  us  —  rather  roughly,  I  thought  —  but  then,  out- 
wardly he  was  rough.  Behind  him  came  the  maids  who 
took  us  to  our  rooms.  Everything  looked  pretty  grand 
to  me,  especially  after  the  rough  camp  we  had  just  left 
in  Mexico.  Poor  Father  —  he  had  to  stay  there,  for  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  coal  mine.  In  Mexico  the  house 
was  only  half  finished,  there  were  no  conveniences,  food 
was  hard  to  get  and  the  yard,  in  the  daytime,  was  a  meet- 
ing place  for  tarantulas,  scorpions  and  all  sorts  of  bugs. 
At  night  after  the  miners  were  "hopped  up"  on  tequila 
they  used  our  house  for  a  shooting  target.  The  "mucha- 
cho",  who  carried  water  for  us  during  the  day  probably 
led  them  on.     At  least,  so  Father  said. 

The  climate  in  summer  was  almost  unbearable,  so  — 
for  this  summer  at  least,  we  children  were  to  stay  with 
Grandfather.  It  was  a  wide  gap  to  bridge.  I  felt  like  a 
princess  in  a  palace,  although  in  my  train-soiled  clothes 
at  the  moment,  I  looked  like  Cinderella  by  a  smoky  fire- 
place. But  even  Grandmother  who  was  known  to  be 
"standoffish"  welcomed  us  warmly  for  the  time-being. 

Mother  was  nervous  about  our  behavoir  and  warned 
us  not  to  be  noisy,  not  to  touch  the  lovely  bric-a-brac,  or 
put  our  feet  on  the  chairs.  Only  speak  when  spoken  to, 
and  all  the  old-fashioned  rules  for  well  behaved  children 
to  follow. 

For  a  few  days  it  seemed  as  if  Grandfather  was  try- 
ing hard  to  keep  us  amused.  He  seemed  to  have  made  a 
place  in  his  busy  schedule  for  us.  He  made  brave  efforts 
to  play  with  us  in  his  clumsy,  bear-like  fashion.  He  got 
some  friends  to  take  us  to  the  zoo  and  we  saw  our  first 
puppet  show.  There  was  a  church  fair  going  on  and  we 
were  permitted  to  go  there  each  evening  for  a  little  while. 
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It  was  very  exciting  with  its  side  shows  and  beautiful 
things  to  sell.  Grandfather  gave  us  each  a  whole  dollar 
to  spend  there  each  evening,  and  he  meant  spend  it.  Be- 
cause I  was  very  thrifty  in  my  spending  the  first  night 
I  had  some  left.  I  showed  it  to  Grandfather  and  found 
to  my  surprise  that  he  did  not  like  thrift  and  economy. 
He  said  it  would  help  the  church  more  if  I  had  bought 
more,  so  each  evening  after  that  I  managed  to  spend  the 
whole  dollar  and  had  stacks  of  candy  and  a  useless  lot  of 
things  piled  up  in  my  room. 

It  was  like  living  in  fairyland  to  have  everything  I 
wanted  —  particularly  bananas.  (Oh  how  I  loved  bana- 
nas, and  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  one  now.)  There  was 
a  huge  bowl  of  the  fanciest  fruits  on  the  livingroom  table 
all  the  time.  There  was  a  big  box  of  Huyler's  candies, 
too.  That  may  have  been  left  by  one  of  Aunt  Agnes' 
beaux,  but  we  were  into  it  anyway.  There  was  spruce 
gum  in  the  drawer.  Grandfather  handed  money  around 
as  if  it  were  paper,  —  if  Grandmother  permitted  him  to 
have  any  in  his  pocket.  But,  I  wasn't  so  young  that  I  did 
not  get  the  impression  then  that  he  was  always  in  need  of 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  church  and  University.  It 
seemed  to  be  always  on  his  mind.  He  complained  often 
that  his  head  ached  worrying  over  it.  Yet  he  had  no  idea 
of  saving  his  own  money.  He  tipped  everyone  right  and 
left,  —  porters,  waiters,  and  all  the  service  people  at  the 
church  and  University,  and  of  course  all  the  beggars  knew 
where  to  stand  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  make  his  way 
from  the  house  to  the  University  every  morning. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  primitive  life  of  Mexico. 
Here  in  the  Conwell  household  everything  was  law  and 
order.  The  only  out-of-order  person  was  Grandfather 
himself.  Grandmother  had  come  from  a  wealthy  Boston 
family  with  a  stately  home,  and  several  servants.  They 
had  carriages,  horses,  and  coachmen,  and  she  tried  to 
keep  up  her  accustomed  manner  of  living  in  Philadelphia, 
even  though  she  had  much  less  to  do  with.  She  was  a  fine 
looking  woman,  patrician-like,  rather  aloof  most  of  the 
time,  which  may  have  been  either  tact  or  indifference. 
She  had  a  lovely  smile  but  used  it  sparingly.  No  one 
was  ever  very  close  to  Grandmother  —  not  even  her 
own  daughter,  my  Aunt  Agnes.  But  to  me  Aunt  Agnes 
was  exactly  the  one  I  must  be  like  when  I  grew  up.     She 
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was  young,  pretty  and  gay.  To  me  she  looked  beautiful 
and  she  was  loads  of  fun.  I  would  have  been  very  un- 
happy at  2020  if  it  had  not  been  for  her.  Not  that  we 
didn't  have  plenty  of  the  things  that  money  could  buy  — 
and  were  still  in  a  daze  at  the  luxury  around  us — but  after 
the  first  few  days  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  us  ex- 
cept Aunt  Agnes.  There  was  nothing  to  do  since  we 
were  not  supposed  to  get  anything  out  of  order,  and  some- 
times I  longed  for  the  hot  sandy  yard  in  Mexico  where 
we  could  play  house  and  get  dirty.  Instead,  the  one  re- 
creation we  enjoyed  was  playing  the  music  box  that  was 
in  my  bedroom.  As  long  as  we  closed  the  door  so  it 
wouldn't  disturb  Grandfather  we  were  permitted  that 
fun  but  I  got  tired  of  the  "Prelude  to  the  Meistersinger" 
and  "The  Bells  of  Cornville".  There  were  only  four  num- 
bers in  its  repertoire.  Aunt  Agnes  took  an  interest  in 
my  appearance;  she  thought  my  wardrobe  needed  some 
attention  so  she  bought  some  pretty  material  and  made 
me  two  summer  dresses.  She  fussed  with  my  hair  and 
showed  me  how  to  dance,  and  with  all  her  dates  and 
beaux  it  is  a  wonder  she  bothered. 

It  was  probably  never  Grandmother's  idea  that  we 
should  be  there  in  the  first  place.  It  was  Grandfather's 
idea  that  it  would  sound  well  if  he  could  say; — "My 
grandchildren  are  living  with  me  now".  It  puffed  him 
up  like  a  great  "pater  f  amilias". 

I  was  getting  used  to  this  well  ordered  life  and  being 
waited  upon  but  I  wished  the  day  would  hurry  when  we 
would  start  for  the  country,  and  have  a  place  to  play  out- 
side. Grandfather  promised  us  two  ponies  and  a  Saint 
Bernard  dog,  and  we  were  eager  to  see  the  cows  and 
horses  he  already  had.  My  Father,  it  seems,  was  worried 
that  so  much  luxury  would  spoil  me  for  the  work-a-day 
life  and  make  a  snob  out  of  me,  but  Mother  thought  it 
was  a  great  opportunity  to  learn  refinement  and  live  like 
a  lady.  According  to  the  schedule  of  this  well  run  house- 
hold we  arose  at  seven-thirty  and  had  breakfast  at  eight. 
There  was  no  danger  of  oversleeping  because  Grand- 
father was  down  there  at  the  piano  singing  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket",  full  voice.  Then  came  "Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee"  and  perhaps  one  other  from  his  repertoire  of 
six.     He   then    shouted   up   the  stairs  —  (if  you  hadn't 
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shown  up)  —  a  rhyme  that  went  something  like   this : — 

Get  up,  get  up,  you  lazy  head 
Get  up  you  lazy  sinner 
We  need  your  sheet  for  a  tablecloth 
It's  almost  time  for  dinner. 

He  laughed  his  great  big  hearty  laugh  and  then  if 
you  weren't  there  by  eight  o'clock  sharp  he  used  different 
tactics.  He  ridiculed  and  embarrassed  the  culprit  to  the 
point  of  tears  or,  if  it  were  Melsom  or  I  who  were  late, 
we  were  stood  in  a  corner  for  a  whole  meal.  We  were 
never  late  again. 

This  breakfast  was  quite  a  performance,  always  pre- 
cisely the  same,  except  that  the  guests  around  the  table 
might  change.  The  regulars  were  my  Grandmother, 
Aunt  Agnes,  Laura  Carnell,  and  Grandfather.  Scarcely 
a  day  went  by,  however,  that  there  weren't  at  least  two  or 
three  other  people  milling  about  the  place.  The  dining 
room  was  grand  and  beautiful,  quite  like  a  banquet  hall. 
The  big  crystal  chandelier  shone  like  diamonds,  and  it 
was  lit  even  for  breakfast,  for  the  rooms  in  those  city 
houses  were  always  dark.  There  was  a  big  soft  deep  rug 
and  the  table  setting  was  perfect  with  its  gleaming  silver- 
ware and  cut  glass.  Two  spotless  uniformed  maids 
hovered  near  serving  the  courses  meticulously.  All  this 
conventional  etiquette, —  yet  at  the  head  of  the  table  sat 
Grandfather  who,  while  he  may  have  liked  all  this  cor- 
rectness, disobeyed  every  rule  in  the  book! 

The  first  course  was  fruit,  and  one  could  have  his 
choice  —  of  even  tropical  fruit  —  perhaps  a  mango,  but 
Grandfather  regularly  chose  an  orange.  He  could  do  the 
most  damage  with  that.  He  insisted  on  an  orange  spoon 
and  even  with  that  he  could  make  it  squirt  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table  where  Grandmother  sat  ready  to  dodge 
it  with  her  napkin  held  aloft.  Neither  of  them  thought  it 
was  funny,  and  although  Melsom  and  I  were  bursting 
neither  of  us  dared  laugh.  The  worst  Grandfather  could 
do  with  the  oatmeal  was  to  splash  it  a  little  on  the  table- 
cloth, but  when  he  came  to  the  egg  it  was  unpredictable. 
Somewhere,  perhaps  during  his  so j  urn  in  England,  he 
picked  up  the  idea  of  eating  eggs  English  fashion. 
They  were  served  no  other  way  at  breakfast,  except  to 
Grandmother  who  still  got  a  saucer.     Grandfather  under- 
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took  to  instruct  and  illustrate  how  to  whack  off  the  top 
cleanly  with  a  knife,  sometimes  it  was  a  skillful  job  but 
no  one  commented  if  it  wasn't.  The  maids,  in  the  mean- 
while, stood  silently  until  the  lesson  was  over.  Then 
you  were  given  the  English  egg  cup  and  you  took  an  egg 
from  the  heap  of  soft  boiled  ones  and  proceeded  with  the 
massacre, —  if  you  had  the  nerve  with  the  boss*  eye  on 
you.  If  you  were  not  new  to  this  ordeal  you  had  found 
it  expedient  to  lose  your  taste  for  eggs  as  Miss  Carnell 
and  Aunt  Agnes  had  done.  The  fluttering  nervous 
guests  usually  flunked  their  first  lesson  and  there  was 
egg  all  over  the  place  while  Grandfather's  derisive  laugh- 
ter made  them  want  to  slide  under  the  table.  I  think 
that  children  are  less  self-conscious  and  find  it  fun  to 
meet  a  challenge  so  Melsom  and  I  came  off  fairly  well, 
and  Grandfather  was  proud  of  us.  No  one  dared  to  point 
out  how  much  yellow  was  streaming  down  his  vest —  no 
one  but  Grandmother,  and  she  took  him  in  hand,  before 
we  had  morning  prayers  and  impatiently  cleaned  him  up 
so  he  would  be  presentable  for  chapel  at  the  University. 

It  is  strange  when  Grandmother  was  so  neat  and 
prim  that  just  being  around  her  didn't  cure  Grandfather 
of  his  sloppiness.  I  don't  know  how  he  could  get  his 
hands  so  dirty  when  he  never  did  any  manual  labor  in  the 
city.  His  clothes  usually  looked  so  mussed  up.  His  table 
manners  never  improved. 

After  breakfast  we  filed  up  the  stairway,  Grand- 
father leading,  for  morning  prayers.  At  first  I  dreaded 
this,  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  so  awfully  solemn.  Some- 
how I  always  thought  of  ministers  as  poking  around  look- 
ing for  sin,  or  pulling  you  away  from  the  brink  of  hell, 
and  paling  around  with  very  dull  angels.  But  I  came  to 
love  those  minutes  after  breakfast,  when  Grandfather 
was  his  own  sweet  self.  Everyone  would  have  loved 
him  as  he  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  in  that  wonder- 
ful voice  he  had.  He  might  make  his  own  observations 
and  explanations  as  he  went  along  in  case  the  language 
was  too  involved  for  us  children.  Whatever  the  critics 
in  that  "second  school"  may  have  said  about  his  not  being 
naturally  a  minister  he  knew  his  Bible  and  loved  to  read 
it.  After  the  Bible  reading  we  arose  and  then  turned 
around  and  knelt  by  our  chairs.     The  prayer  had  a  lot  of 
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meaning  and  sincerity.  He  could  think  of  such  unusual 
things  to  ask  for,  that  would  help  you  through  the  day. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Melsom  and  I  didn't  always 
keep  our  minds  on  the  prayer.  There  was  a  funny  old 
lady  who  was  often  a  visitor  and  I  think  Grandfather 
found  her  just  as  hard  to  take  as  the  rest  did,  but  she 
had  lots  of  money  and  might  like  to  help  the  University ! 
She  hated  cats —  and  one,  very  much  loved  member  of  the 
Conwell  family  was  a  big  fat  cat  named  "Russell".  This 
cat  preferred  the  same  chair  the  old  lady  did,  and  the  cat 
was  always  on  hand  for  prayers.  So  one  of  us  held  Rus- 
sell during  the  Bible  reading  but  when  we  got  out  of  our 
chairs  to  kneel  the  cat  saw  a  chance  to  get  the  chair  he 
wanted  and  while  we  would  cajol  puss  in  whispers  Mrs.  R. 
would  stand  there  with  her  eyes  wide  open  afraid  the  cat 
would  leap  at  her.  Grandfather  never  told  us  to  make  the 
cat  stay  away  from  prayers  and  it  may  have  been  that  he 
got  a  good  laugh  out  of  it  and  admired  Russell  for  his 
nerve.  Why  Grandfather  never  reprimanded  us  for 
throwing  papers  at  each  other  when  our  heads  were  down 
I'll  never  know ;  even  if  one  strayed  his  way  he  never  said 
a  word.  He  seemed  to  think  religion  —  and  that  included 
prayers,  prayer  meetings,  sermons,  and  baptisms,  should 
be  happy  affairs  whenever  possible,  so  he  probably  want- 
ed children  to  enjoy  Morning  Prayers.     We  did. 

As  soon  as  Prayers  were  finished  Grandfather  be- 
gan his  heavy  schedule  for  the  day.  Grandmother  had 
sponged  off  the  egg  and  coffee  and  after  we  had  all 
looked  him  over  and  admired  him  the  famous  man  strode 
out  and  down  the  street  to  Temple  University  in  time  for 
chapel. 

There  was  very  little  to  amuse  children  in  a  city  un- 
less the  adults  were  interested  in  them.  We  could  not 
take  anything  out  of  its  place  and  we  could  not  play  in 
the  street.  We  still  had  the  music  box  and  one  day  Mel- 
som and  I  had  a  wild  time  sliding  down  the  wide  bannis- 
ters. Another  day  when  no  one  seemed  to  be  around  I 
went  out  and  got  lost,  but  not  on  purpose.  The  trouble  was 
I  had  too  much  money  and  no  way  to  spend  it!  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  I  got  the  idea  I'd  go  around  to 
the  drug  store  with  some  of  my  money  and  buy  some  lico- 
rice gumdrops  which  I  loved  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fami- 
ly hated.     I  had  been  to  the  drug  store,  but  always  with 
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someone.  It  was  only  around  the  corner  and  I  don't  see 
how  I  missed  it  unless  I  was  counting  my  money  and  just 
enjoying  being  out  on  my  own.  The  lights  began  to  come 
on  and  in  the  twilight  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  like  the 
drug  store.  I  only  knew  the  name  of  one  street —  Broad 
Street  —  where  I  lived.  I  must  have  gone  eight  or  nine 
blocks  in  the  exactly  opposite  direction.  (I  still  have  no 
sense  of  direction  and  if  I  am  driving  a  car  I  seem  to  per- 
sistently take  the  wrong  turn,  if  there  is  a  choice.)  Des- 
perate, and  it  was  getting  dark  by  this  time,  I  asked  a 
man  where  Broad  Street  was  and  he  told  me  I  wasn't 
near  it  but  he'd  be  glad  to  take  me  there.  I  told  him  Dr. 
Conwell's  house  and  he  knew  the  house.  I  wasn't  afraid 
of  what  Grandfather  would  say  because  his  mind  was  on 
something  else  usually,  and  although  I  had  not  been  for- 
bidden to  go  out  if  I  wanted  to  walk  around  the  block,  I 
felt  more  guilty  because  I  knew  I  would  be  late  for  din- 
ner. Grandmother  gave  me  a  good  scolding  but  she  said 
she  was  glad  I  wasn't  lost.  After  the  commotion  sub- 
sided and  the  policeman  was  told  that  the  lost  child  was 
found  supper  went  on  as  usual  except  that  I  wasn't  hun- 
gry —  not  even  for  my  licorice  gumdrops. 

There  was  a  lovely  girl  my  own  age  down  in  the  next 
block,  Hilda  Ringgold.  Grandmother  was  constantly 
telling  me  what  a  darling  child  she  was.  Mrs.  Ringgold 
was  a  member  of  the  church  and  I  had  seen  Hilda  there 
with  her  mother  and  the  only  time  I  was  with  any  chil- 
dren was  at  a  party  which  she  gave  and  invited  me.  Poor 
Melsom,  he  never  went  anywhere  unless  Grandmother 
decided  that  she  would  do  the  marketing  herself  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  then  she  took  us  both  with  her,  and  that 
was  a  lot  of  fun.  Melsom  was  the  studious  type  even 
then  and  didn't  get  as  restless  as  I  did. 

The  room  we  played  in  most  of  the  time  was  a  long 
room  on  the  second  floor  back.  There  were  windows  on 
one  side  and  you  could  see  in  the  windows  of  the  next 
house  across  a  narrow  alley  between  —  that  is  —  if  the 
shades  weren't  pulled  down.  The  room  was  dark  even 
in  the  daytime  so  we  had  the  lights  on  when  we  were  in 
the  room  and  Grandmother  told  us  to  be  sure  to  keep  the 
shades  down  so  the  neighbors  wouldn't  look  in.  I  had  to 
peek  around  the  shade  sometimes  for  I  had  discovered  a 
very  pretty  lady  in  a  very  pretty   room,   sitting  by  the 
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window  and  she  would  give  me  a  very  pretty  smile.  She 
had  golden  hair  and  usually  she  had  on  some  pink  fluffy 
thing.  I  asked  Grandfather  if  he  didn't  think  she  was 
pretty.  He  didn't  answer  that,  but  said  she  had  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  she  had  asked  him  to  come  in  and  let 
her  tell  him  all  about  it  which  he  had  evidently  done. 
Grandmother  asked  him  if  she  had  sent  for  him  again 
and,  — judging  from  her  tone,  I  think  he  knew  he 
wouldn't  dare  answer  the  call.  With  great  firmness  and 
distinctly  Grandmother  told  us  to  keep  the  shades  pulled 
down. 

After  chapel  in  the  morning,  Grandfather  stayed  at 
the  University  a  while  for  consultations,  appointments, 
and  always  the  question  of  how  to  raise  more  money. 
Then  his  secretary  met  him  and  walked  back  to  his  study 
with  him  where  they  attended  to  his  mountain  of  mail 
and  tried  to  unscramble  his  personal  finances.  In  the 
parlor,  there  was  always  someone  waiting  for  an  appoint- 
ment. It  is  an  odd  collection  of  people  that  make  de- 
mands on  a  minister  but  no  matter  how  queer  or  eccentric 
anyone  of  them  may  have  been,  Grandfather  never  re- 
fused to  see  anyone. 

Dinner  was  at  one,  on  the  dot,  and  it  broke  up  the 
monotony  for  Melsom  and  me.  We  could  have  as  much 
as  we  wanted  to  eat  —  even  Wimley's  ice  cream  —  as 
long  as  we  ate  properly  and  had  "good  manners".  How- 
ever, it  was  a  silent  affair  even  if  guests  were  there  for 
unless  Grandfather  spoke  no  one  else  did.  He  seemed 
preoccupied  at  meal-time  unless  we  were  eating  eggs, 
English  style,  or  —  if  the  fresh  peas  had  boiled  more 
than  ten  minutes.  When  they  were  over-cooked  he  sent 
for  the  cook  and  explained  in  the  voice  of  approaching 
doom  how  she  had  ruined  the  peas  and  she  stood  there 
weeping  and  terribly  embarrassed.  I  just  hated  him  on 
those  occasions.  Then  on  the  few  occasions  when  the 
peas  pleased  him  he  rushed  to  the  kitchen  and  kissed  the 
cook.  But  usually  he  said  nothing  at  meals.  He  ate 
with  his  eyes  half  shut  and  seemed  not  to  know  what  or 
how  much  he  shoved  into  his  mouth.  Yet,  I  never  re- 
member his  having  indigestion.  He  liked  everything 
and  everything  agreed  with  him,  especially  oysters 
served  raw  or  in  stew.  He  wanted  to  have  a  dozen  oy- 
sters on  the  half  shell  with  every  dinner.     No  one  joined 
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him  for  no  one  else  seemed  to  like  them.  His  favorite 
supper  was  a  large  oyster  stew  with  piles  of  crackers. 

After  dinner  came  Grandfather's  daily  nap  which  he 
insisted  on  taking  in  the  sitting  room  with  the  ladies  all 
around  him  chattering  as  they  knitted  and  embroidered. 
There  were  skirmishes  over  who  would  take  off  his  coat, 
who  would  get  the  afghan  to  throw  over  him,  and  the 
prize  one,  who  would  stroke  his  forehead  until  he  fell 
asleep.  Only  a  few  people  thought  he  ever  really  slept 
during  these  naps.  It  was  a  fine  chance  to  get  material 
for  sermons  and  also  bits  of  juicy  gossip.  It  was  a  mys- 
tery to  me  that  he  didn't  choke  over  the  the  quill  tooth- 
pick he  was  constantly  chewing  and  which  he  kept  in  his 
mouth  even  when  napping.  He  chewed  it  as  a  farmer 
might  chew  tobacco,  or  it  may  have  been  something  to  do 
when  he  was  nervous —  the  way  women  smoke  cigarettes, 
chain  fashion.  You  may  well  ask  "Where  was  Mrs.  Con- 
well  while  the  nap  and  hen  party  were  going  on  ?"  Well, 
she  was  there,  serene,  —  I  won't  say  untroubled,  but 
above  it  all.  She  had,  no  doubt,  resigned  herself  to  hav- 
ing all  sorts  of  women  around  by  this  time,  but  I  still  be- 
lieve it  disturbed  her.  There  was  no  sign  of  it  anyway. 
There  were  only  two  she  would  not  allow  near  her,  and 
when  they  came  traipsing  up  to  the  house  Alma  gave  a 
kind  of  signal  when  she  let  them  in  the  front  door,  and 
Grandmother  banged  the  sitting  room  door  shut  so  she 
would  not  even  see  them  go  by  as  they  went  by  on  their 
way  up  to  the  study. 

When  the  nap  was  over  Grandfather  liked  to  write 
awhile  but  until  supper  time  the  afternoon  was  filled 
with  appointments  he  had  made  and  plenty  he  had  not 
made.  Beside  the  usual  pastoral  duties  he  did  a  lot  of 
fund-raising  for  his  institutions  himself.  He  could  dele- 
gate some  of  his  pastoral  duties  to  the  assistant  minister 
but  if  the  church  members  were  sick  or  in  trouble  they 
insisted  on  seeing  Grandfather  himself.  Then  there 
were  the  funerals  and  weddings.  I  saw  my  first  wedding 
in  the  stately  parlor  there  at  2020.  It  wasn't  like  a 
church  wedding  with  the  bridal  party  in  beautiful  clothes 
and  gorgeous  decorations  but  I  shall  never  forget  it.  The 
couple  had  just  stopped  in  and  asked  if  he  could  marry 
them.  Grandfather  told  us  later  that  they  were  eloping. 
When  Aunt  Agnes  was  called  down  stairs  to  be  a  witness 
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she  told  me  that  I  could  go  along  and  attend  a  wedding. 
No  need  to  say  how  thrilled  I  was !  The  front  bay  win- 
dow of  the  parlor  was  always  kept  in  readiness  for  wed- 
dings and  was  a  perfect  setting.  The  parlor  had  a  kind 
of  Victorian  grandeur,  with  its  expensive  furnishings  but 
nothing  matched  anything  else.  So  many  of  the  things 
were  gifts  from  the  church  and  University  and  were 
mixed  in  with  odd  pieces  collected  during  travels  in  for- 
eign lands.  The  long  lace  curtains  were  considered  very 
valuable,  there  was  a  huge  oriental  rug  and  an  uphol- 
stered set  of  furniture  covered  in  a  pale  green  velvet,  in- 
laid tables  and  chairs,  a  Louis  14th  curio  cabinet,  huge 
mirrors  and  some  paintings,  but  not  very  good  ones.  There 
was  a  worn  looking  upright  piano  and  a  tinny  phonograph 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room  and  opposite  that,  at  the  front, 
was  the  bay  window  with  an  alabaster  statue  of  Ruth  in 
the  center,  and  two  palms  one  on  either  side  of  Ruth 
which  sat  on  marble  pedestals.  The  nervous  couple  stood 
in  the  semicircle  in  front  of  Ruth  and  as  one  of  the  maids 
hurried  passed  the  door  Grandfather  grabbed  her  for  the 
other  witness.  The  ceremony  was  very  solemn  and  im- 
pressive to  me,  and  I  cried  along  with  the  bride,  even 
though  I  didn't  know  why.  Grandfather  kissed  the  bride 
loudly  and  handed  the  fee  the  groom  had  just  given  him, 
back  to  the  bride.  If  the  bride  was  young  and  pretty 
she  got  the  fee  back.  Otherwise  Grandmother  was  the 
recipient.  It  seemed  as  if  these  little  attentions  were  a 
safe  outlet  for  Grandfather's  desire  to  make  a  hit  with 
the  ladies,  and  if  these  harmless  courtesies  joined  up  with 
his  ministerial  duties  could  anyone  blame  him?  Never- 
theless, they  often  did.  I  hate  to  think  what  a  Don  Juan 
he  might  have  been,  untethered  from  the  ministry! 

We  still  had  not  made  the  exodus,  for  the  summer, 
to  the  Eagle's  Nest  in  South  Worthington,  Mass.,  but 
there  was  mention  of  it  more  often  now.  So  far  this  has 
been  my  introduction  to  living  with  Grandfather  and  my 
first  impression  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  around  him. 
From  a  child's  viewpoint  these  few  weeks  there  had  stood 
out  as  a  maze  of  wonderful  meals  three  times  a  day  and 
for  which  we  had  to  be  there  on  the  dot,  -  -  or  else  -  .  On 
Sundays  we  were  in  church  most  of  the  day  and  sitting 
there  in  the  family  pew  I  was  fascinated  with  my  Grand- 
father up  in  the  pulpit  preaching  sermons,  which  even  I 
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could  understand.  My  impression  was  that  life  was  a 
general  whirlwind  of  events  and  many  strangers,  mostly 
rather  drab  women,  and  in  the  center  was  the  giant 
"miracle-maker"  who  was  responsible  for  the  whole  dis- 
turbance. 

Years  later  when  I  went  back  to  2020  to  take  charge 
of  Grandfather's  household,  after  Grandmother  died,  I 
saw  the  whole  thing  from  another  viewpoint.  Not  that 
life  had  changed  much  except  for  the  loss  of  Grandmoth- 
er's influence,  but  I  did  not  come  upon  the  whole  situation 
young  and  strange,  I  could  do  a  little  mature  thinking 
and  wondering  about  this  famous  Grandfather  and  not 
just  stand  in  awe  of  a  puzzling  personality. 

However,  up  to  now  these  have  been  the  first  impres- 
sions of  a  child,  taking  things  as  they  were  and  no  desire 
to  find  any  reasons  WHY,  so  if  there  have  been  any  opin- 
ions or  deductions  expressed  they  were  what  I  overheard 
from  older  people  or  some  I  made  later  as  an  adult. 

My  early  childish  impressions  continue  right  along 
into  our  first  summer  in  the  country  and  that  we  were 
about  ready  to  embark  upon,  I  am  glad  to  say.  There 
was  much  stirring  and  bustling  around  getting  the  city 
house  ready  to  close  for  the  summer.  The  statues  and 
furniture  had  to  be  wrapped  in  sheets,  all  the  curtains 
taken  down  and  windows  boarded  up.  Melsom  and  I 
were  bursting  with  joy  to  think  we  would  soon  be  in  the 
country  free  to  run  around  outdoors. 

I  do  not  remember  too  much  about  the  trip  itself 
except  that  we  got  up  awfully  early  (that  was  because 
we  were  too  excited  to  sleep)  and  it  was  a  terribly  hot 
day.  We  changed  trains  three  times  from  Philadelphia 
to  Huntington,  Mass.,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  had  more 
layers  of  coal  dirt  on  my  face  than  after  the  trip  from 
Mexico.  It  was  the  first  trip  I  had  taken  with  Grand- 
father and  I  hadn't  realized  that  so  many  people  would 
recognize  him.  The  trainmen  and  conductors  received 
him  like  a  special  guest.  When  the  newsboy  came 
around  with  magazines,  he  had  a  chance  to  throw  his 
money  around  again,  and  instead  of  buying  one  or  two 
magazines  he  bought  all  the  boy  had.  The  boy  wasn't 
the  only  one  staring  with  his  mouth  hanging  open.  He 
bought  two  dozen  packs  of  gum,  and  all  the  peppermint 
sticks,  that  the  boy  had.     There  were  nine  of  us  in  the 
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party  and  Louise  and  Alma  had  brought  along  sandwiches 
and  doughnuts  for  all.  We  didn't  look  as  spic  and  span 
as  we  did  before  we  had  the  chicken  sandwiches  and 
doughnuts  except,  of  course,  Grandmother.  She  was 
always  immaculate.  The  water  cooler  was  the  most 
popular  part  of  the  trip.  Poor  old  Russell,  the  cat,  must 
have  been  very  unhappy  in  his  basket. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Huntington  and 
were  met  by  the  men  who  took  care  of  the  farm  for 
Grandfather.  They  had  two  carriages  and  one  baggage 
wagon  and  we  piled  ourselves  and  baggage  into  them.' 
Two  hours  later  we  had  finally  arrived  at  the  Eagle's 
Nest  for  the  summer. 

As  soon  as  Melsom  and  I  climbed  into  the  baggage 
wagon  beside  Anson  Freeman  and  were  allowed  to  take 
turns  at  driving  the  team  of  black  horses  —  and  we  saw 
brooks  and  mountains  we  were  gay  and  happy  again. 
We  felt  that  the  bars  had  been  let  down.  Finally  we 
arrived  at  the  Red  house  that  Mother  had  told  us  about 
and  where  the  family  lived.  But  we  had  to  walk  about 
two  long  city  blocks  to  the  white  house  for  our  meals. 
The  idea  in  this  being  that  it  gave  the  help  a  place  to 
themselves,  and  kept  the  smells  of  cooking  and  the  flies 
away  from  the  Red  house.  Anson's  wife  had  the  house 
open  and  the  beds  made  and  soon  Grandfather  made  a 
roaring  fire  in  the  big  old-fashioned  fireplace.  The  fires 
were  never  small,  they  were  always  roaring,  when  he 
built  them  and  he  built  them  every  morning  no  matter 
how  hot  it  was.  What  a  funny  man!  Punctual,  as 
always,  Grandfather  rang  the  chimes  that  were  on  the 
big  square  porch,  (I  use  the  word  "big"  so  often,  but 
everything  was  either  big  or  out-size  around  Grand- 
father) at  five  minutes  before  six,  and  we  walked  down 
the  path,  single  file  to  the  "white"  house  where  the  maids 
had  the  supper  ready.  No  sign  that  they  were  tired  or 
had  had  that  long,  hot  trip.  I  thought  the  dining  room 
looked  too  large  for  our  family,  but  it  was  as  Mother  had 
told  me,  —  there  might  be  twenty  or  twenty-five  at  the 
table  sometimes.  It  wasn't  long  before  there  were.  I 
was  a  little  homesick  for  Mother  up  here,  and  wished  she 
could  see  the  things  again  that  she  had  told  me  about  so 
often. 
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Back  we  trekked  to  the  Red  house  where  we  found  the 
Stone  family  waiting  on  the  porch.  Charles  Stone  had  been 
a  very  dear  friend  and  adviser  of  Grandfather's  and  when 
he  died  Grandfather  urged  his  widow  to  buy  the  big 
farmhouse  across  the  road  and  have  it  for  a  summer 
place  for  her  and  her  five  children.  She  had  done  that, 
and  had  made  a  very  beautiful  country  house  out  of  it. 
It  was  Mrs.  Stone  and  her  family  who  were  waiting  for 
us.  They  had  been  at  their  place  ahead  of  us  for  two 
weeks.  I  was  delighted  to  find  some  young  people 
around  my  age.  I  was  glad  also,  that  they  were  so  nice, 
for  I  had  heard  so  much  about  them  ahead  of  time  that 
I  had  suspected  that  perhaps  they  weren't  human.  They 
made  a  short  call  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  Grand- 
mother was  exhausted,  but  we  made  plans  for  the  things 
we  would  do  the  next  day.  There  were  so  many  things 
we  wanted  to  see  and  do  that  Melsom  and  I  hated  to 
think  of  a  stupid  thing  like  going  to  sleep.  We  were 
eaten  up  with  curiosity  about  the  ponies  that  we  heard 
had  arrived,  so  Aunt  Agnes  took  pity  on  us  and  took  us 
to  the  barn  to  have  a  look  at  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  sensation  of  finding  you  actually  own  some- 
thing that  you  supposed  would  always  be  beyond  you.  I 
won't  try. 

We  woke  up  early  but  not  long  before  Grandfather 
started  his  matinale  of  "Old  Oaken  Bucket",  but  this 
time  he  accompanied  himself  on  his  old  melodion  instead 
of  the  piano.  He  got  better  with  practice  but  this  first 
morning  he  was  so  carried  away  with  his  own  voice  he 
forgot  to  keep  his  feet  pumping,  so  there  came  long 
wheezy  places.  Melsom  and  I  had  been  inspecting  things 
and  talking  to  the  ponies  but  weren't  late  to  get  in  line 
for  the  march  to  eight  o'clock  breakfast.  Breakfast 
didn't  change  in  the  country,  it  was  still  oranges,  those 
eggs,  English  style,  oatmeal,  —  but  home-made  muffins  in 
place  of  Junkers  rolls.  Up  here  Grandfather  used  a 
moustache  cup,  the  first  one  I  had  ever  seen. 

We  couldn't  see  the  horses  and  cows  in  the  lower 
barn  until  after  Prayers  at  the  Red  house.  We  had  them 
just  the  same  as  at  2020,  even  joined  by  the  cat  again. 
He  had  evidently  lived  at  the  Eagle's  Nest  before  because 
he  was  quite  at  home  and  unruffled.  After  Prayers, 
you  would  have  thought  we  were  still  at  2020.     Grand- 
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father  went  straight  to  the  writing-room  and  here  he 
used  to  write  and  answer  his  mail  in  handwriting.  What 
wonderful  penmanship  his  was !  But  you  might  know,  - 
after  a  few  weeks'  struggle  with  it  he  sent  for  his  secre- 
tary. What  he  needed  her  for  most,  was  to  tell  him 
whether  he  had  any  money.  There  were  no  banks  for 
thirty  miles  and  already  he  was  handing  it  out  like  crazy 
and  his  accounts  were  in  a  muddle. 

For  once,  Melsom  and  I  didn't  have  to  wonder  what 
we  would  do.  There  were  so  many  things  we  didn't  know 
what  to  do  first,  but  along  with  the  Stones  we  tried  out 
the  ponies  and  got  to  know  all  the  other  animals.  We 
watched  them  while  they  were  haying  and  had  rides  on 
top  of  the  hay  which  was  pretty  scary  at  first.  Just 
before  dinner  Grandfather  told  us  to  get  him  some  frogs 
from  the  big  round  pond.  He  wanted  some  frog's  legs 
for  bait  to  go  fishing.  This  sounded  as  if  there  was 
going  to  be  some  excitement.  The  one  recreation  that 
Grandfather  seemed  to  enjoy  was  fishing,  —  especially 
pickerel  fishing.  Strange  to  say  Grandmother  liked  fish- 
ing, too,  in  fact,  proved  a  real  enthusiast.  I  would  have 
thought  the  last  thing  she  could  have  stood  would  have 
been  slimy  bait,  fishy  smells,  and  squirming  worms. 
After  dinner  everyone  except  Aunt  Agnes  donned  fishing 
togs  which  seemed  to  consist  of  funny  hats  and  raincoats. 
Agnes  reneged  on  this  for  she  said  she  couldn't  stand 
dead  fish,  but  Mrs.  Stone  and  Miss  Carnell  joined  the 
party. 

We  went  over  the  hill,  down  a  wood  road  to  the  pond 
which  was  really  the  size  of  a  small  lake.  There  were 
two  flat-bottomed  boats  there  and  getting  the  three  fat 
women  into  them  was  quite  a  feat.  I  learned  later  that 
spilling  one  of  them  in  the  water  was  part  of  the  fun  for 
Grandfather.  We  each  had  a  bamboo  pole  and  Grand- 
father offered  to  bait  the  hook  with  either  a  worm  or  a 
frog's  leg.  He  believed  someone  should  row  the  boat  and 
the  fisherman  should  drag  the  bait  until  a  fish  bit.  then 
throw  the  pole  out  and  let  it  float  until  the  fish  had  swal- 
lowed the  bait,  then  row  back  and  unhook  the  fish.  It 
seemed  to  work  well,  too,  for  they  caught  plenty  of  pick- 
erel, especially  Grandfather.  He  had  to  do  all  the  un- 
hooking, too,  so  it  is  a  wonder  he  had  time  to  catch  any- 
thing.    I  never  tried  to  fish  again,  I  had  had  enough  of 
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that  dull  sport  but  I  loved  to  go  along  and  row  the  boat, 
and  with  that  style  of  fishing  they  could  always  use  a 
rower.  Well,  we  had  our  lesson  in  pickerel  fishing  and 
the  next  morning  when  the  menu  was  changed  to  include 
a  platter  of  pickerel  we  had  a  lesson  in  how  to  take  out 
the  whole  spray  of  bones  so  that  there  would  be  none  left 
to  swallow. 

Grandfather  was  happy  when  he  could  instruct,  but 
it  was  wise  of  him  to  get  other  instructors  for  the  Univer- 
sity for  often  his  instructions  were  something  he  picked 
up  himself  right  out  of  the  air  and  taught  us  nothing. 
No  wonder  he  thought  he  was  always  right  for  no  one 
dared  ever  dispute  him. 

We  got  ourselves  cleaned  up  after  that  messy  fishing 
jaunt  and  everyone  looked  spic  and  span  as  we  filed  down 
the  road  for  supper  and  we  were  all  good  and  tired  after 
that  first  exciting  day  in  the  country. 

Melsom  and  I  were  enjoying  every  minute  on  the 
farm  and  as  long  as  we  were  on  time  for  meals  and  our 
hands  were  clean  we  could  do  about  anything  we  wanted. 
We  were  over  at  the  Stones'  house  as  much  as  we  were 
at  Conwell's,  and  sometimes  Grandfather  suggested  that 
we  not  become  a  nuisance  to  Mrs.  Stone.  My  Grand- 
parents would  never  be  able  to  understand  that  perhaps 
there  were  some  people  who  enjoyed  having  children 
around.  Mrs.  Stone  was  one  of  them.  We  had  so  much 
fun  with  that  big  family  and  their  friends,  and  to  this 
day  Mary  Stone  is  my  closest  friend.  Grandmother  cer- 
tainly didn't  neglect  us,  but  neither  did  she  give  us  much 
attention.  Neither  did  Grandfather,  but  his  life  was  so 
involved  in  thinking  out  mammoth  projects  and  he  de- 
manded so  much  attention  himself  that  naturally  chil- 
dren were  out  of  his  line.  As  he  sat  on  the  porch  in  his 
big  rocking  chair  looking  out  over  the  hills  nothing  at  all 
seemed  to  exist  for  him  except  some  idea  he  was  wres- 
tling with,  and  if  we  asked  him  something  his  eyes  seemed 
to  look  at  us  but  I  am  sure  he  didn't  see  us  at  all.  Then 
his  eyes  would  close  and  he  would  chew  away  on  that  old 
quill  toothpick  and  the  attitude  of  everyone  was  that  a 
genius  was  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  quite 
insistent  that  we  go  with  him  to  church,  (when  we  would 
just  as  soon  have  done  something  else)  or  go  down  with 
him  for  the  mail,  and  he  always  looked  for  us,  no  matter 
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how  many  others  went,  to  take  the  nightly  walk  to  the 
tower  to  see  the  sunset.  Then  there  were  the  intimate 
scenes  which  must  have  required  some  studied  planning, 
perhaps  he  thought  his  *  Grandchildren  should  be  on  his 
schedule  about  that  time.  One  such  occasion  took  place 
when  he  returned  from  a  lecture  engagement  one  time 
and  after  he  had  unpacked  and  settled  himself  he  asked 
for  Melsom  and  me  to  come  in.  As  usual  the  guests  were 
on  the  "qui  vive"  for  any  august  words  that  might  be 
forthcoming  and  he  said  he  had  brought  Melsom  and  me  a 
present.  He  handed  us  each  a  little  silver  watch  which 
at  that  time  was  a  very  grand  present.  We  thanked  him 
and  the  assemblage  was  very  much  impressed  that  in  his 
busy  life  he  had  taken  time  out  to  think  of  us.  It  was 
quite  touching.  If  it  had  ended  then  it  would  have  been 
good  theatre  but  he  reached  into  his  travelling  bag  and 
drew  out  a  dozen  more  silver  watches  and  everyone  in  the 
room  got  one.  There  probably  was  one  for  Louise  and 
Alma,  too.  Another  sample  of  his  obsession  for  buying 
things  in  great  quantities,  and  it  was  quite  plain  that 
when  he  was  with  us  children  he  wanted  an  audience  to 
be  there.  For  that  same  reason  he  liked  having  the 
children  crowd  around  him  at  The  Temple  or  on  the 
streets  and  to  be  a  Pied  Piper,  so  he  found  a  sure-fire  way 
to  make  it  work,  —  he  kept  his  pockets  filled  with  Jordan 
almonds.  The  children  could  always  count  on  that.  But 
to  be  alone  with  a  child  would  have  been  a  horrifying  ex- 
perience for  him.  He  would  have  hated  being  a  baby- 
sitter. Yet,  like  politicians,  he  was  often  seen  kissing 
babies. 

There  was  no  real  recreation  for  Grandfather  in  this 
country  life  except  fishing,  and  now  with  his  secretary  up 
for  the  summer,  things  were  just  as  they  were  in  the  city. 
He  was  always  working  on  some  book  or  else  someone 
was  trailing  him  around  gathering  material  for  a  book 
about  him.  He  took  fewer  lecture  dates  in  the  summer, 
though,  of  course,  there  were  the  Chatauqua  and  Laurel 
Park  ones.  He  preached  every  Sunday.  Everyone  wanted 
him  for  a  service,  but  when  he  didn't  preach  elsewhere, 
he  preached  in  the  little  white  steepled  church  in  South 
Worthington.  People  who  hadn't  been  to  church  all 
year  went  during  the  summer  to  hear  him,  and  members 
of  The  Temple  who  heard  him  in  South  Worthington 
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thought  they  heard  some  of  his  best  sermons  there.  One 
Sunday,  during  the  haying  season,  the  day  turned  out  to 
be  sunny  and  warm  after  several  weeks  of  rainy  soggy 
weather  when  hay  wouldn't  dry,  and  there  was  much 
grumbling  among  the  hired  men  and  farmers  that  they 
had  to  go  to  church  on  this  fine  sunny  day.  They  would 
never  have  dared  do  their  haying  on  Sunday  instead  of 
going  to  church  while  Russell  was  around!  So  the 
church  bell  rang  and  the  horse-and-buggies  drove  to  their 
sheds  and  the  congregation  was  in  its  Sunday  best. 
They  sang  the  doxology  and  then  Grandfather  told  them 
they  had  better  not  waste  any  more  time,  but  get  out  and 
do  their  haying  since  the  weather  was  just  right,  and  he 
would  be  there  to  help  them  with  it.  The  better  the  day 
the  better  the  deed.  You  should  have  seen  their  faces. 
The  blacksmith  said:  "By  Cracky,  isn't  that  jes'  like 
Russell?" 

There  was  another  morning  service  with  an  entirely 
different  approach.  It  was  uptown  in  the  Town  of 
Worthington  itself.  Once  each  summer  Grandfather 
preached  for  the  church  up  there.  It  was  quite  an  event, 
— at  least  the  way  we  made  ready  for  it.  Grandfather 
had  Daisy  and  Dinah  harnessed  up  to  the  new  buckboard 
for  this  occasion,  and  our  family  churchgoers  all  ap- 
peared in  their  pineapple  gauzes,  each  a  different  hue. 
That  was  one  thing  about  the  Conwells,  they  kept  right 
up  to  date.  Grandmother  was  told  by  her  "couturier"  - 
bible  what  was  what,  and  when  this  dressmaker  had 
"run  up"  the  creation  for  her,  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
one  just  like  it,  except  that  the  color  and  size  was  differ- 
ent. Even  I  had  one  of  these  pineapple  gauzes.  Only 
Mrs.  Godshall  didn't  make  mine,  Aunt  Agnes  helped  me 
make  it  myself.  The  material  was  like  stiffened  chiffon 
and  the  colors  were  rainbow  hues.  So  imagine  these  gala 
ladies  with  fluffy  parasols  to  match,  ensconcing  them- 
selves in  the  shiny  buckboard  with  Grandfather  driving 
the  dashing  pair  of  black  horses  and  Melsom  and  I  beside 
him.  Even  to  me,  then,  it  looked  like  the  start  of  a 
gaudy  parade,  but  imagine  the  effect  on  the  Sunday 
morning  crowd  waiting  outside  the  church  as  we  drew  up 
all  flashing  in  the  sunlight.  Grandfather  had  a  strange 
respect  for  Worthington.    He  wanted  to  make  an  im- 
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pression  on  its  society,  since  people  of  means  were  begin- 
ning to  make  it  their  summer  home,  even  then. 

South  Worthington  would  always  be  a  sort  of  a  run- 
down village,  a  neglected  uncared  for  slums,  (so  Worth- 
ington  thought)  and  the  farmers  had  no  civic  pride. 
They  spent  more  time  planning  how  little  work  they 
could  do  and  still  have  enough  to  eat. 

Consequently,  Grandfather's  approach  to  the  two 
church  services  was  quite  different.  Of  the  two,  he  felt 
more  at  home  with  the  lack  of  pretense  in  South  Worth- 
ington.  But  this  was  a  good  show  in  Worthington,  and 
after  he  had  helped  his  gaily  dressed  females  out  of  the 
buckboard,  we  stood  around  and  talked  while  Granfather 
took  the  equipage  to  the  shed  to  keep  the  horses  out  of 
the  sun.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  on  the  stage  when  one 
old  lady  said  "That's  his  Granddaughter,  Nima's  girl,  — 
Isn't  she  fat?"  In  those  days  it  wasn't  such  a  disgrace 
to  be  fat! 

He  never  failed  to  preach  a  wonderful  sermon,  what- 
ever may  have  been  incongruous  about  him  and  whatever 
the  quirks  in  his  personality  at  home,  he  knew  what  to 
preach  about  and  how  to  hold  his  listeners,  —  he  had  them 
eating  out  of  his  hand.  That  same  magnetism  was  even 
more  present  when  he  was  lecturing.  It  was  rather  hard 
on  the  regular  pastor  the  following  Sunday,  who  had  his 
pulpit  back  again  and  had  to  face  a  congregation  still 
basking  in  the  radiance  of  its  native  son. 

Afterwards,  everyone  gathered  'round  to  shake  his 
hand  and  he  kissed  the  old  ladies,  (he  was  careful  not  to 
irk  Grandmother  by  kissing  the  young  ones).  No  one 
ever  saw  one  take  offense  or  slap  his  face,  and  yet,  back 
in  those  days,  they  didn't  kiss  in  public  the  way  they  do 
on  Broadway  now.  Grandfather  brought  the  horses 
and  buckboard  around  for  his  ladies  to  climb  in,  then 
with  a  flick  of  the  whip  —  a  specially  made  one,  a  gift 
from  a  parishioner  —  we  were  off,  the  horses  prancing 
down  the  road  and  the  gay  parasols  held  aloft. 

When  we  got  back  it  was  time  for  dinner,  so  we  got 
out  at  the  white  house  while  Anson  took  the  team  to  the 
barn.  I  remember  the  dinner  well,  because  it  was  roast 
chicken  and  home-made  strawberry  ice  cream.  Two  gor- 
geous things,  to  my  mind!  We  strolled  up  to  the  Red 
house  afterwards  in  all  that  finery  and  sun-shades,  and 
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while  Grandfather  took  his  nap  the  ladies  changed  to 
attire  less  formal.  Our  Sunday  activities  consisted  of 
reading  a  book,  writing  letters  or  just  sitting  —  looking. 
I  tried  playing  the  organ  but  Grandfather  didn't  think  it 
sounded  like  Sunday  music.  Grandfather  was  very  rest- 
less on  his  first  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  country.  I 
guess  he  missed  preparing  for  the  evening  church  service. 
So  he  gathered  a  group  together,  including  the  Stones, 
and  we  took  a  long  walk  through  the  woods.  It  was  a  lot 
of  fun  and  we  learned  a  lot  about  trees  and  ferns  as  well 
as  birds,  mushrooms,  shin-leaf,  and  ginseng.  What 
Grandfather  didn't  know,  Miss  Carnell  did.  I  started  my 
extensive  herbarium  of  Massachusetts  flowers  that  after- 
noon. We  had  scarcely  finished  supper  when  Grand- 
father thought  we  had  all  better  walk  up  to  the  tower  and 
watch  the  sunset.  The  sunsets  were  magnificient  from 
up  there  for  the  Tower  itself  was  very  high  and  it  was 
perched  on  a  high  cliff.  We  seemed  to  be  looking  over 
several  ranges  of  mountains  when  we  got  to  the  little 
platform  at  the  top.  Grandfather  said  that  we  could  see 
Mt.  Monodnock  from  there,  but  no  one  took  his  tales  too 
seriously.  There  was  an  element  of  risk  in  rushing  those 
old  ladies  up  the  hundred  or  more  steps.  Even  if  they 
said  they  were  dizzy  he  prodded  them  on.  I  often  won- 
der why  it  was  no  one  refused  to  do  anything  he  ordered, 
even  when  their  lives  were  at  stake.  Others  beside  me 
have  thought  he  had  some  hypnotic  power,  for  those 
around  him  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  their  own  when 
he  was  using  his.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  start  down  those 
steps  while  there  was  still  daylight  enough  to  see  the 
narrow  steps,  but  it  took  a  while  for  everyone  but  the 
youngsters  to  get  their  breath  back  from  the  climb  up. 
And  those  lovely  sunsets  sometimes  took  your  breath 
away,  too.  One  of  Grandfather's  delights  on  Sunday 
evenings  was  to  sit  at  the  melodion  and  "wheeze"  by  ear, 
his  favorite  hymns  while  the  variegated  voices  joined  in, 
—  when  they  could  reach  the  notes.  I  thought  it  was 
fun  but  Aunt  Agnes  who  had  studied  singing  and  had  a 
beautiful  voice,  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  burst.  The 
only  one  who  came  around  the  family  board  who  had  a 
sense  of  humor  was  Dr.  Maude  Bowyer  and  she  was  there 
then  to  sympathize  with  Aunt  Agnes  in  seeing  the  funny 
side  of  this  family  "sing".    This  was  the  end  of  my  first 
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week  at  "Eagle's  Nest"  and  I  wasn't  as  sophisticated  as 
Aunt  Agnes  so  I  was  finding  everything  grand  and  won- 
derful, so  far. 

There  was  a  big  picnic  that  took  place  once  or  twice 
each  summer.  It  was  a  fishing-trip  picnic.  Before 
Grandfather  built  the  dam  that  made  a  big  lake  where 
the  brook  had  been,  he  went  over  to  Damon's  pond  to  fish 
about  ten  miles  from  South  Worthington,  and  a  two  hour 
ride  with  a  horse  and  carriage. 

There  were  two  ways  to  fish  up  here  just  as  there 
were  two  ways  of  going  to  church.  Church  in  the  little 
village  church  where  we  walked  to  service,  there  was  no 
choir,  and  Grandfather  played  the  organ  as  well  as 
preached;  and  church  in  Worthington,  where  we  rode 
forth  in  full  panoply,  dressed  to  the  teeth,  and  mixed 
with  society. 

The  chummy,  family  way  to  fish  was  to  stroll  over 
the  hill  to  the  little  pond  on  the  farm,  where  the  two 
boats  were,  and  as  I  said,  everyone  got  plenty  of  pickerel 
or  at  least,  all  we  could  eat.  The  big  approach  to  fishing 
was  to  make  a  day  of  it  at  Damon's  with  a  banquet  pic- 
nic, a  ride  of  two  hours  each  way.  Mr.  Damon  had  more 
boats,  a  bigger  pond,  and  supplied  the  bait.  Grand- 
father did  it  to  show  what  trouble  he  went  to,  to  give 
his  guests  a  good  time  and  since  most  of  them  were  old 
ladies  who  had  never  fished  before  I  wondered  if  they 
really  appreciated  it.  It  was  a  good  thing  they  weren't 
young,  however,  because  Grandfather  made  the  young 
people  get  out  and  walk  up  the  long  hills  —  (and  there 
were  a  million  of  them)  —  because  it  made  it  easier  for 
the  horses.  He  let  the  horses  rest  over  every  "thank- 
you-mum",  —  if  there  was  a  watering  trough  they  had  a 
drink,  and  he  unhooked  their  check-reins  so  they  could 
pull  more  easily.  Horses  had  it  better  than  people.  It 
was  a  good  thing  Daisy  and  Dinah  were  gentle  horses 
that  anyone  could  drive  just  by  speaking  to  them.  They 
would  have  obeyed  a  spoken  "giddap",  "Whoa",  "Gee"  or 
"Haw"  and  that  was  lucky,  for  they  could  easily  have 
run  away  while  Grandfather  sat  there  chewing  his  quill 
toothpick,  his  eyes  half  closed,  figuring  out,  perhaps,  how 
to  oust  some  board  member  at  the  Temple,  while  the 
reigns  sagged  all  over  the  place.  These  long  drives 
saved  Grandfather  the  trouble  of  being  sociable  and   en- 
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tertaining  as  he  might  have  to  be  at  home.  He  could 
think  while  the  ladies  chattered.  His  critics  said  he  was 
no  intellectual  and  I  guess  no  one  accused  him  of  that, 
but  he  certainly  had  subjects  on  his  mind  worthy  of  bet- 
ter conversationalists  than  those  ladies  he  had  around 
him.  They  couldn't  even  discuss  fish,  unless  it  was  how 
to  cook  it,  —  but,  if  it  were  battenburg  lace,  the  lines  of 
the  royal  family,  or  how  to  peel  an  apple  for  Grandfather, 
they  rattled  on  like  mad.  (Of  course  this  conclusion  I 
arrived  at,  long  after  my  first  summer  with  him.)  There 
was  absolutely  no  one  at  home  to  converse  with,  on  any- 
thing important  —  and  perhaps  he  had  an  inferiority 
complex  that  he  wouldn't  go  out  and  mix  around  with 
people  of  much  intelligence.  Or,  he  may  have  thought 
they  would  have  changed  his  mind  for  him  and  that  he 
didn't  want.  No  one  will  deny  that  he  was  a  visionary 
who  followed  unconventional  lines  of  thinking  and  had 
original  ways  of  getting  things  done.  He  was  imagina- 
tive and  creative  (excuse  me,  Mr.  Crosby,  but  there  is 
evidence  of  that)  and  he  hated  to  be  grooved,  —  he  just 
couldn't  be  bothered  with  the  usual  things  or  details.  He 
was  only  interested  in  progress,  something  with  a  huge 
framework,  on  a  mammoth  scale. 

How  did  I  get  off  here  when  we  were  going  on  a  pic- 
nic? 

When  we  arrived  at  Damon's  Pond  Mr.  Damon  and 
his  wife  came  out  and  gave  us  a  big  welcome.  I  should 
never  write  "us"  because  if  Grandfather  was  present  he 
was  the  only  one  anyone  could  see,  or  notice.  Damon 
unharnessed  the  horses  and  put  their  feed  bags  on,  while 
Grandfather  piloted  his  fisher-ladies  to  the  boats  and 
this  time  it  was  Mrs.  Crozier  he  "let  slip"  into  the  mud. 
He  claimed  we  were  too  dumb  to  "trim"  the  boat  so  I 
guess  he  thought  he  would  rock  the  boat.  Well,  he  was 
having  his  fun  and  it  was  fun  to  see  Mrs.  Crozier  without 
a  skirt !  She  would  never  have  taken  it  off  for  anyone 
but  Grandfather.  She  was  such  a  nice  old  lady  and  she 
gave  so  much  money  to  the  University. 

He  got  us  all  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  where  the 
picnic  grounds  were,  without  drowning  anyone.  Alma 
and  Louise  had  brought  along  mountains  of  food  ond 
while  the  fishermen  set  sail,  the  maids  set  the  tables  and 
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arranged  the  sandwiches,  salads,  cakes  and  watermelons. 
It  was  not  much  like  an  "al-fresco"  affair.  It  was  served 
as  meticulously  out  there  in  the  woods  as  if  we  had  been 
in  the  proper  dining  room  at  home.  Even  on  a  picnic 
and  immersed  in  his  only  hobby,  fishing,  he  arrived  at  the 
dinner  table  on  time,  —  one  o'clock.  Everyone  was  hap- 
py for  they  had  caught  lots  of  fish  even  if  they  had 
snagged  everything  and  everybody  with  their  fish-hooks. 
Grandmother  never  forgot  the  first-aid  kit  for  from 
past  experience  she  knew  Grandfather's  hand  would  be 
all  slashed  up  by  the  fish-hooks  and  pickerel  teeth.  I 
hope  I  am  right  that  pickerel  have  teeth.  I  took  Grand- 
father's word  for  it.  There  was  a  general  rush  to  ad- 
minister the  iodine  and  new  skin  and  after  much  petting 
and  soothing  he  was  ready  for  his  dinner.  What  a  meal ! 
Everybody  was  stuffed.  For  once  there  was  no  nap  and 
no  one  dared  back  out  of  getting  into  the  boats  again  and 
going  after  more  pickerel.  They  didn't  fish  much  longer 
because  it  would  take  a  while  to  pack  and  make  the  home- 
ward trip  of  two  hours.  We  got  all  our  belongings  to- 
gether and  rowed  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  and 
there  Damon  had  the  teams  all  hitched  and  waiting. 
Everyone  was  tired  but  happy.  Happy  until  the  young 
fry  were  told  that  they  had  to  get  out  and  walk  up  the 
hills  again.  The  hills  we  rode  down  coming  over,  were 
the  ones  we  walked  up  going  back.  I  guess  that  is  life, 
—  up  and  down.  At  least  we  got  away  from  that  fishy 
smell  while  we  walked.  The  bottoms  of  both  carriages 
were  filled  with  slimy  pickerel. 

After  we  got  home  the  ladies  got  cleaned  up,  espe- 
cially Mrs.  Crozier,  and  had  a  little  rest.  You'd  never  be- 
lieve it,  but  when  we  got  down  to  the  white  house,  there 
was  supper  all  ready,  and  yet  those  maids  must  have 
been  awfully  tired.  What  a  price  they  could  command 
these  days! 

A  lot  of  the  things  we  did  that  summer  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Grandfather  for  with  that  large  family  of 
Stones  and  their  friends  we  cooked  up  plenty  of  other 
things.  There  were  some  advantages  in  having  our  Grand- 
parents pay  no  attention  to  us  for  since  they  knew  so  lit- 
tle about  what  we  were  doing  they  didn't  know  anything 
to  find  fault  with,  and  couldn't  scold  us.  There  were 
certain  things  expected  of  us  and  as  long  as  we  did  them 
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everything  was  all  right.  We  must  be  on  time  for  meals, 
we  must  not  interrupt  when  others  were  speaking,  we 
must  not  argue  about  going  to  bed,  and  I  must  mop  the 
big  piazza  every  other  morning.  We  must  have  obeyed 
our  orders  very  well  I  guess,  because  they  reported  to 
Mother  that  they  never  knew  better  children.  Even  if 
there  was  no  attention  paid  to  us,  we  were  never  left  out 
of  any  party  plans,  walks,  excursions  or  picnics.  With 
Mother,  however,  she  used  to  play  with  us  and  read  to 
us.  She  taught  us  songs  and  sang  songs  to  us.  She 
wanted  to  be  where  we  were.  There  was  no  big  per- 
sonage around  to  divert  her  as  Grandfather  did  in  his 
own  menage.  So  it  wasn't  neglect  as  much  as  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  famous  man  that  made  them  forget  us  children. 

Although  Grandfather  did  not  like  parties  or  social 
events  he  loved  to  plan  and  pay  for  some  big  showy 
thing  and  invite  a  big  crowd,  but  he  wouldn't  show  him- 
self. He  pleaded  that  he  had  a  headache,  or  he  had  been 
called  to  a  funeral.  But  he  wanted  it  made  known  that 
he  was  the  "deus  ex  machina"  just  the  same.  It  might 
be  an  excursion  of  church  members  from  Philadelphia  to 
South  Worthington,  (there  were  a  hundred  people  who 
came  on  the  one  he  had  —  )  or  it  would  be  a  big  picnic 
after  the  morning  church  service  with  dinner  served  in 
the  maple  grove.  How  these  things  were  to  be  accom- 
plished he  had  no  idea  —  he  turned  the  doing  if  it  over  to 
someone  else,  and  usually  someone  who  knew  nothing 
about  it.  That  person  was  usually  petrified  because 
he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  rebukes  he  would  get 
if  he  didn't  succeed  in  carrying  out  the  orders  just  as 
given  him.  However,  Grandfather  never  asked  anyone  to 
undertake  something  he  himself  would  not  have  under- 
taken if  he  had  had  the  time. 

Another  of  these  "spectaculars"  (I  guess  we'd  call 
them  that  these  days) ,  took  place  during  that  first  sum- 
mer. He  had  a  sudden  brain  storm  that  his  brand  new 
big  barn,  which  had  just  been  finished,  should  be  dedi- 
cated with  a  barn  dance  to  out-do  all  other  barn  dances. 
We've  got  to  remember  the  transportation  difficulties  of 
those  days.  South  Worthingon  is  thirty  miles  from  the 
nearest  city  and  horses  and  wagons  were  the  only  means 
of  carting  things.  Manpower  was  practically  non-exist- 
ent in  this  village.    For  their  own  barn  dances   all   they 
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arranged  for  was  a  floor  and  a  fiddler.  The  women 
brought  the  cakes,  cookies,  lemonade  or  cider  with  them 
when  they  came. 

Aunt  Agnes  was  to  give  this  barn  dance  and  invite 
everyone  for  miles  around  by  written  invitation.  There 
was  to  be  a  five-piece  dance  orchestra,  a  caterer  from 
Springfield,  a  florist  to  decorate  the  barn  and  Japanese 
lanterns  all  over  the  place,  especially  around  the  barn  so 
the  guests  could  see  to  hitch  their  carriages. 

Grandmother  was  in  a  dither,  and  there  was  plenty 
to  worry  about  if  all  was  to  go  as  Grandfather  wanted  it 
to.  The  main  worry  was  whether  the  caterer  could  get 
the  food  here  on  a  hot  day  without  its  spoiling.  There 
was  no  means  of  refrigeration  in  those  days  except  huge 
cakes  of  ice  cut  from  the  lake  in  the  winter  time  and  kept 
in  an  ice  house  covered  with  sawdust. 

The  great  day  came  at  last  (and  such  excitement) ! 
I  had  never  been  around  anything  so  exciting  before. 
This  barn  dance  and  the  excursion  a  few  years  later 
were  highlights  of  my  childhood,  and  I  remember  almost 
every  detail.  Grandmother  and  Aunt  Agnes  were  direct- 
ing the  help,  the  farmers  on  the  place  were  carrying 
tables  and  chairs,  the  decorators  were  prettying  up  the 
barn,  the  caterers  were  carrying  the  big  trays  of  dishes 
and  the  young  people  went  as  fast  as  they  could  on  er- 
rands for  everyone.  Grandfather  stalked  around,  as  a 
proprieter  would  keep  his  eye  on  his  slaves,  to  see  if 
everything  was  going  to  turn  out  as  he  hoped.  No  one 
expected  him  to  show  up  at  the  dance  for  he  was  like  a 
fish  out  of  water  at  any  social  function  but  he  adored 
putting  on  the  show  that  would  be  the  talk  of  the  town 
and  then  hiding  until  it  was  over.  Of  course  if  he  could 
have  the  starring  role  or  be  the  solo  performer  then  he 
was  the  actor  who  could  do  it,  but  he  was  not  one  for 
sharing  the  limelight  with  anyone.  Aunt  Agnes  had  in- 
vited some  of  her  friends  from  the  first  families  and  also 
from  among  her  Smith  College  friends  and  Grandfather 
was  running  no  risks  of  meeting  them.  He  was  pleased 
that  she  had  such  friends  and  he  could  not  conceal  it. 
Later,  years  afterward,  he  had  me  doing  the  same  thing 
for  him,  —  asking  the  right  people  for  functions  where 
the  people  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  yet  it  was  he 
they  would  rather  have  seen  of  all  people.     I  often  won- 
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dered  why  he  wouldn't  take  as  much  trouble  adjusting 
himself  as  he  did  running  away  from  them ! 

Finally  most  of  the  work  was  done  and  last-minute 
things  could  be  left  to  the  caterer,  so  the  women  went 
back  to  the  Red  house  to  don  their  finery,  and  finery  it 
was,  too.  Grandmother  had  given  her  permission  for  me 
to  watch  the  "goings  on"  if  I  didn't  get  in  the  way,  —  a 
favorite  phrase  of  hers,  and  so  I  put  on  my  party  dress 
too. 

The  barn  looked  very  gala  with  lights  and  Japanese 
laterns,  the  orchestra  and  everything  was  in  readiness 
and  soon  the  carriages  and  buggies,  too,  began  to  show 
up.  No  one  was  going  to  miss  the  big  "barn  ball"  at 
Russell  Conwell's.  The  ladies  looked  so  beautiful,  to  me, 
and  everyone  seemed  very  gay  and  happy.  Wherever 
Aunt  Agnes  was,  there  was  fun  and  laughter.  The  dance 
music  was  beautiful  too,  as  it  drifted  out  on  the  summer 
night.  Just  before  midnight,  surprise,  surprise,  sur- 
prise, —  Grandf aher  showed  up  to  look  things  over  but 
actually  his  mission  was  to  make  sure  the  dancing  ended 
at  twelve.  He  didn't  want  any  hilarity  extending  into 
Sunday  morning.  Politely  and  with  sincere  appreciation, 
they  made  their  adieux  and  found  their  carriages  and  as 
they  wound  down  the  road  the  carriage  lanterns  swing- 
ing behind  them  it  was  sort  of  sad  to  think  the  great  barn 
dance  was  over.  I  had  felt  like  a  mouse  peeking  at  a 
queen,  but  I  had  had  a  dreamy  time.  When  I  look  back 
now  I  know  it  must  have  cost  him  a  pretty  penny  but  it 
never  seemed  to  bother  him  how  much  he  spent,  it  only 
bothered  him  when  he  didn't  have  anything  to  spend. 

If  I  had  been  older  that  first  summer  I  would  have 
known  that  there  was  great  pressure  being  put  on  Grand- 
father considering  it  was  supposed  to  be  his  vacation. 
There  were  sudden  emergencies  at  the  University,  when 
he  would  leave  quickly  for  Philadelphia,  there  were 
scattered  lecture  dates,  and  in  killing  hot  weather,  and 
there  was  bound  to  be  an  author  trailing  around  him 
hungry  for  details  of  the  story  of  his  life.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  women  who  was  around  most  of  the  summer 
and  who  I  supposed  was  just  one  of  the  many  adoring 
guests,  was  Agnes  Burr  who  authored  a  book  about  him. 
Naturally  the  children  were  not  informed  about  Grand- 
father's every  move  nor  did  anyone  explain  to  us  who 
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each  visitor  was.  For  one  thing  they  didn't  think  we 
cared  and  we  didn't.  In  following  summers  there,  I  be- 
gan to  be  aware  that  this  seething  hubbub,  the  sudden 
departures  and  arrivals,  long  conferences  with  officers  of 
the  church,  hospital,  and  University,  were  not  the  usual 
"goings-on"  of  any  normal  family  life.  Grandfather 
seemed  to  be  constantly  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  the  cri- 
sis being  a  dearth  of  money.  There  was  no  apparent 
poverty  around  his  house,  however.  Life  was  quite 
cushiony  if  you  were  not  one  of  those  he  kept  continually 
stirred  up. 

When  the  summer  was  over  Mother  appeared  and 
took  us  back  to  Mexico.  We  said  good-bye  to  our  new 
friends,  the  Stones,  and  our  Grandparents.  Everyone 
gave  Mother  a  good  report  on  our  behavior  and  Grand- 
father generously  repaid  Mother  for  all  our  expenses 
coming  and  going,  and  hoped  we  would  come  back  again 
next  summer. 

We  lingered  a  while  in  the  States  to  visit  my  Father's 
family,  and  make  short  stops  to  see  Mother's  many 
friends,  but  Father  was  anxious  to  have  us  get  back,  and 
so  were  we,  by  this  time.  Our  house  in  Mexico  had  been 
finished  and  there  was  a  semblance  of  grass  around  the 
place,  the  American  personnel  had  been  increased  and 
there  were  more  people  for  Mother  to  pal  around  with 
now.  Only  two  women,  however,  the  wife  of  the  Doctor, 
and  the  sister  of  the  bookkeeper.  I  guess  no  married 
men  could  persuade  their  wives  to  live  in  such  a  God-for- 
saken spot.  Mother  made  our  house  a  home  for  those 
lonely  single  men  and  judging  from  letters  she  had  saved 
in  which  they  reminded  her  of  how  she  had  cheered  them 
up  and  made  life  possible  down  there,  they  must  have 
worshipped  her. 

Mother  was  gay,  talented  and  loved  a  good  time. 
She  cared  nothing  at  all  for  cooking,  scrubbing,  or  clean- 
ing, but  she  would  really  knock  herself  out  to  give  a  par- 
ty. But  Father  said  even  then  she  recruited  anyone 
around  to  do  the  dirty  work. 

She  sang,  played  the  guitar,  and  her  piano  had  been 
sent  down.  One  of  the  men  played  the  mandolin,  so  with 
music  and  games  she  made  the  evenings  gay  for  them. 
Of  course  there  was  time  out  now  and  then  for  smallpox 
and  malaria. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  president  of  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railroad  had  to  come  down  to  the  Hondo  mines  on 
business  now  and  then  and  consult  with  Father.  He 
came  down  in  a  private  car  which  was  attached  to  a 
freight  train  that  appeared  once  a  week  to  haul  out  the 
coal.  Mother  always  gave  a  party  for  him  and  invited 
the  usual  guests,  —  the  office  force.  Sometimes,  after 
the  Johnsons  and  the  Tuttles  became  great  friends  Mrs. 
Johnson  came  with  him  and  when  Father  could  get  away 
we  went  to  visit  them.  (Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  Miss  Pull- 
man of  the  Pullman  Co.)  A  few  days  off  with  them  in 
their  private  car,  and  Mother  was  in  seventh  heaven.  Of 
course  we  children  had  to  go  along,  since  there  was  no 
one  to  leave  us  with.  When  we  discovered  we  were  with 
the  Johnson's  beautiful  children,  in  charge  of  a  fancy 
nurse  while  our  mothers  and  fathers  went  to  parties, 
dances,  dinners  and  the  theatre,  —  we  were  slightly  non- 
plussed and  a  bit  out  of  our  element. 

After  one  of  these  safaris  to  a  big  city  Mother 
would  settle  down  to  her  loneliness  and  Father  forgot  for 
a  while  to  be  sorry  for  her.  She  made  many  purchases 
on  these  trips,  such  as  delicacies  for  the  table,  new 
clothes,  toys  and  presents  for  us,  and  anything  that 
would  make  the  parties  for  the  "boys"  in  the  office  more 
fun.  And  so  she  lived  with  memories  of  her  latest  trip 
to  keep  her  going.  Father  was  very  sympathetic  with 
her  in  this  situation,  but  what  could  he  do  about  it?  He 
really  wanted  her  to  go  up  north  when  she  took  us  to 
Grandfather's  in  the  summer  time,  and  stay  long  enough 
to  have  a  change  and  get  away  from  the  malaria.  Father 
was  a  hardier  soul  and  had  practiced  self-discipline  all 
his  life  to  the  point  of  almost  being  an  ascetic,  and  while 
he  certainly  did  not  enjoy  the  terrific  heat  and  the  de- 
privations of  mining  camp  life,  he  had  his  degree  from 
Columbia  in  mining  engineering  and  he  wanted  a  career 
in  mining  at  any  self  sacrifice,  and  he  finally  had  a  really 
outstanding  one.  He  was  in  charge  of  gold  mines  in 
Colorado,  for  the  Lewissohns  and  copper  mines  in  Nevada. 
He  went  to  Peru  for  the  Guggenheims  to  take  charge  of 
their  copper  mines  —  so  nothing  was  taking  him  away 
from  Hondo,  if  he  had  anything  to  say. 

It  was  Grandfather  who  had  no  patience  with  her 
complaining,  but  how  could  he  have   understood   the  ac- 
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tual  Mexican  primitive  life !  He  had  experienced  nothing 
like  it,  —  except  during  his  service  in  the  Civil  War,  — 
and  he  didn't  believe  in  wives  leaving  their  husbands  for 
a  moment.  Then,  too,  Grandmother  was  not  too  fond  of 
her  stepdaughter,  and  Grandfather  was  uneasy  with 
feuds  around  him  he  didn't  start. 

I  had  to  learn  early  in  life  to  adjust  myself  to  wide 
differences  in  ways  of  living  and  all  before  I  was  fifteen 
years  old. 

I  was  born  in  Johnston,  Pa.  just  before  the  flood  and 
in  one  of  Father's  letters  to  Mother,  written  just  before 
I  was  born,  he  urges  her  not  to  come  down  to  him  at  a 
mining  camp  there  because  he  hadn't  been  able  to  find  a 
respectable  place  to  live  and  he  felt  it  was  risky  giving 
birth  to  a  baby  under  the  circumstances  that  existed 
there,  so  the  conditions  must  have  been  pretty  bad.  But 
Mother  must  have  disobeyed  him,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  I  was  born  there,  —  their  first  child.  I  think,  in 
that  case  too,  Grandfather  was  not  making  her  feel  wel- 
come and  she  was  lonely  for  her  husband.  From  her 
description  of  it,  it  must  have  been  pretty  bleak  down 
there.  She  shared  a  house  with  another  family  and 
there  was  very  little  furniture  in  the  place,  but  as  usual, 
Mother  soon  had  a  lot  of  devoted  friends,  some  of  them 
were  already  Father's  and  they  all  helped  her  over  the 
rough  spots  until  after  her  baby  arrived.  These  friends 
were  hers  as  long  as  they  lived  and  looked  her  up  no  mat-' 
ter  what  part  of  the  world  she  was  in.  Two  of  these 
friends  were  the  Doctor  and  his  wife.  In  fact,  those  two 
went  along  with  Father  when  he  was  sent  to  Mexico 
and  Dr.  Haight  was  the  doctor  for  Mother's  second  child 
too.  Then  came  the  flood  and  washed  away  all  the  Tut- 
tle's  belongings  and  again  Mother  moved  up  to  live  with 
a  friend  in  the  higher  part  of  town.  She  was  beginning 
to  live  more  like  a  human  being  when  Father  received 
the  offer  to  go  to  Mexico  so  off  we  were  to  start  all  over 
again.  To  bridge  a  gap  from  that  to  Grandfather's  house 
at  Philadelphia,  was  a  big  stretch.  No  wonder  I  was  dazed 
by  the  splendor  of  it  all  at  2020 !  I  was  getting  quite  ac- 
customed to  such  luxury  when  back  we'd  go  to  Mexico  to 
make  the  best  of  little  again.  Then  we  would  buckle 
down  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  isolation  whvv 
suddenly  we  would  be  swept  away  in  a  private  car  and 
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live  in  a  totally  different  world  for  a  while.  Living  in  a 
private  car  might  not  happen  to  anyone  in  a  lifetime  but 
when  it  happens  to  someone  fresh  from  a  hovel,  the  rare- 
fied atmosphere  may  make  it  hard  to  breathe.  People 
said  that  Melsom  and  I  adjusted  ourselves  quickly  to  the 
sudden  changes  in  our  status  of  living.  We  had  our  meals 
served  separately  from  the  older  people  when  in  the  pri- 
vate car,  by  the  colored  steward  who  spoiled  us  terribly 
serving  us  anything  we  wanted  to  eat.  Our  manners  were 
put  to  the  test  when  we  were  left  at  the  Johnson's  home 
as  guests  of  their  well-mannered  daughters,  with  a  gov- 
erness in  attendance.  It  seems  as  if  Mother  should  have 
worried  that  we  might  slip  up  somehow  and  disgrace  her, 
but  when  Mother  was  having  a  good  time  she  just  trusted 
to  our  judgment. 

We  shifted  back  with  the  greatest  of  ease  to  our 
desert  shack,  to  play  in  the  yard  with  the  dirty  Mexican 
boy,  whose  Spanish  was  not  spoken  in  the  best  circles, 
with  the  tarantulas  and  fleas  and  to  play  our  freight  car 
game.  There  was  usually  a  string  of  empty  cars  on  the 
siding  in  front  of  our  house,  waiting  to  be  filled  with  coal, 
and  our  game  was  quite  simple  until  one  day  when  it 
could  have  been  tragic.  In  the  first  place  we  had  been 
told  never  never  to  play  near  those  cars.  Well,  we  had 
disobeyed  and  nothing  dire  had  happened,  nothing  had 
been  said.  But  this  day  we  started  the  game  with  — 
"All  aboard"  and  we  climbed  up  and  ran  around  inside  the 
coal  car.  Before  we  got  to  the  next  signal,  —  when  I 
usually  shouted  "First  Stop"  the  train  was  really  moving 
and  we  were  scared  stiff.  I  ran  to  jump  off  dragging 
Melsom  behind  me.  We  made  it  —  because  we'd  had 
practice,  but  Melsom  fell  on  his  face.  His  skinned  nose 
gave  us  away  and  was  the  cause  of  the  worst  spanking 
I  ever  had.  We  couldn't  see  that  an  engine  had  come  in 
and  attached  itself  to  the  line  of  cars  so  it  could  switch 
them  around.  Mother  explained  that  the  reason  Father 
was  so  furious  with  us  was  because  he  was  "glad"  we 
weren't  killed. 

We  went  from  summers  with  Grandfather  to  winters 
in  Mexico  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  caviar  to  beans,  — 
under  the  circumstances,  "frijoles"  is  the  word,  —  until 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  wilds  of  Colorado,  (why  are 
mines  always  in  the  wilds?)     Here  it  was  as  cold   as   it 
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had  been  hot  in  Mexico.  It  was  a  gold  mine  this  time 
and  the  two  dredges  plied  along  the  river,  but  very  very 
slowly,  in  front  of  our  log  cabin.  Funny,  —  but  first  we 
have  freight  trains  in  front  of  an  adobe  house  and  then 
we  have  boats  in  front  of  our  log  cabin.  The  log  cabin 
had  no  windows  the  first  summer  we  were  there,  so  if  the 
cow's  tether  didn't  hold  during  the  night,  we'd  wake  up 
to  the  mooing  of  a  cow  looking  in  the  window.  There 
was  an  unbroken  mare  that  Father  asked  me  not  to  ride, 
for  even  he  couldn't  do  much  with  her,  but  she  was 
friendly  enough  with  no  one  on  her  back.  So  one  day 
when  Father  went  into  Breckinridge  "on  the  town"  and 
for  a  drink,  I  took  a  chance.  Once  was  enough,  I  had  a 
wonderful  gallop  for  a  mile  or  so  when  suddenly  she  must 
have  remembered  her  colt  home  in  the  shed  and  she  got 
the  bit  in  her  mouth  and  beat  it  homeward.  She  swung 
up  into  the  low  hung  pines  until  she  brushed  me  off  her 
back  and  I  limped  the  rest  of  the  way  home.  Some  of  the 
men  in  the  office  saw  her  ambling  around  with  her  sad- 
dle on  and  since  they  too  had  gone  through  the  same  ex- 
perience they  were  alarmed,  until  they  sighted  me  in  the 
distance.  If  they  hadn't  told  Father  he  never  would 
have  known  unless  he  noticed  my  limp. 

We  probably  lived  as  normally  as  most  families  do, 
when  we  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  There  we  had  a 
very  nice  rented  house  on  the  main  residential  street 
leading  from  the  Mormon  Temple.  It  was  comfortably 
furnished  with  Mother's  own  things,  at  last  gathered  to- 
gether, and  sent  to  her.  Father,  at  last,  had  a  decent 
home  and  only  had  to  be  in  those  forlorn  mining  camps 
on  short  inspection  trips  of  a  day  or  two.  Mother  had  a 
maid  and  proceeded  to  make  some  more  friends  and  en- 
tertain them.  She  had  a  solo  position  in  a  Baptist  Church 
and  her  interests  centered  mainly  around  music.  Father 
had  many  important  friends  in  the  mining  business,  like 
Sam  and  Julius  Lewissohn  and  in  the  West  there  was 
much  more  entertaining  to  do  than  Mother  had  had  any- 
where else.  In  the  meantime  the  children  were  getting 
a  little  systematic  school  education.  Melsom  and  I  were 
in  High  School.  (I'll  never  know  how  we  made  it  be- 
tween tutors,  private  schools  and  country  schools,  but 
we  did)  and  Peter  was  in  kindergarten.  Perhaps  I  didn't 
get  to  say  he  was  born,  but  he  is  very  important  now,  in 
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the  mining  business  and  very  successful.  If  it  were  not 
for  him  I  could  not  afford  to  take  time  out  to  record  all 
this.  Well,  he  was  born  the  year  Father  had  to  see  a 
man  about  a  mine  in  California,  and  stayed  there  for  a 
while.  Mother  stayed  with  Father's  family  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  for  that  event. 

There  were  four  years  of  this  smooth  sailing,  broken 
only  by  Mother's  sudden  urge  to  bask  in  the  limelight 
surrounding  her  famous  father.  We  were  accustomed 
to  these  flights  into  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  Con- 
well  domicile  and  whether  Mother  got  these  brainstorms 
in  the  winter  and  we  went  to  Philadelphia,  or  the  summer 
and  we  went  to  Worthington,  we  were  prepared  and  the 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  expected  of  us  was 
no  longer  there.  We  were  used  to  the  luxury  by  this 
time  but  had  been  finding  out  in  the  meantime  that  there 
were  some  other  things  in  life  of  more  importance,  — 
for  instance,  —  accomplishing  things,  as  Grandfather 
was  doing.  We  were  still  polite  and  reverent  toward 
Grandfather  and  still  reticent  and  ignored,  except  for  the 
intermittent  bursts  he  had  of,  —  "let's  give  a  big  wing- 
ding  for  the  grandchildren".  Life  whirled  and  seethed 
in  a  commotion  around  one  man  at  Grandfather's  and  it 
was  frustrating  for  young  people  who  had  ideas  and  am- 
bitions of  their  own. 

When  we  made  these  trips  east  now  it  was  usually 
in  the  summer  so  that  we  wouldn't  miss  our  schooling. 
We  went  straight  to  Worthington.  Here  there  was 
usually  some  big  addition  to  the  Red  house  being  planned 
or  a  brook  being  turned  upside  down  or  some  impossible 
project  in  motion,  but  otherwise  the  order  of  the  day 
was  about  the  same.  We  still  paraded  up  and  down  the 
road  to  the  white  house  for  our  meals  only.  Each  summer 
Grandfather  purchased  a  gross  of  some  accessory  that 
would  add  to  the  strange  procession  as  it  filed  down  the 
road.  One  year  it  was  hay  hats,  great  big  things  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  sun.  Another  year  it  was  wildly  striped 
blazers  of  every  hue,  and  since  he  didn't  want  anything 
quiet  and  subdued  he  picked  them  out  himself.  Still 
another  time  it  was  gay  umbrellas  so  large  we  could 
scarcely  carry  them,  especially  in  a  wind,  and  these  were 
to  protect  us  in  the  rain.  There  were  rubbers  and  ga- 
loshes by  the  score  in  all  sizes.     The  fishing  picnics  were 
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still  going  on  and  were  just  as  much  fun  for  us  as  when 
we  were  kids  and  by  this  time  weren't  hampered  as  much 
by  transportation  difficulties  because  Grandfather  now 
had  a  Ford,  —  one  of  the  first  ones.  A  trip  in  it  was 
not  lacking  in  adventure,  however,  because  Grandfather 
thought  that  a  man  who  could  drive  a  pair  of  horses 
could  just  sit  in  the  driver's  seat  and  drive  a  Ford.  The 
unforeseen  predicaments  that  found  us  stranded  were 
astonishing,  but  no  one  could  persuade  Grandfather  that 
that  farmer  would  never  solve  the  difficulties  of  a  car. 
Grandfather  said  that  we  should  have  faith  in  the  old 
man  and  give  him  time.  If  he  ever  mastered  the  ma- 
chine it  was  after  we  had  gone.  They  hadn't  invented 
drivers'  tests  yet  —  fortunately. 

About  this  time  Grandfather  decided  he  must  have 
a  big  pond  or  lake  like  Damon's,  for  his  very  own,  on  his 
own  land.  Somehow  the  question  of  having  water  in  it 
hadn't  occurred  to  him  or  if  it  had,  then  the  whole  under- 
taking would  turn  out  to  be  a  real  challenge  and  he  liked 
that.  He  wanted  it  to  be  fairly  near  the  house  and  the 
only  possible  way  to  have  it  there  was  to  deflect  a  little 
stream  from  in  back  of  Mrs.  Stone's  place  to  the  bottom 
of  his  front  lawn  and  build  a  dam  way  below  it.  He 
asked  for  no  advice,  he  was  the  engineer.  At  first  he 
just  hired  as  many  men  as  he  could  find  to  work  with 
picks  and  shovels,  wagons  and  oxen-drawn  stone  boats. 
After  many  obstacles  he  got  the  brook  going  his  way, 
but  he  was  getting  nowhere  with  the  dam.  He  tried  dirt 
and  rocks  but  that  didn't  hold,  he  tried  stuffing  it  with 
countless  wagon-loads  of  hay,  and  then  finally  he  got 
himself  a  gang  of  Italian  laborers  and  made  himself  their 
boss.  Only  one  of  them  could  speak  a  wee  bit  of  English, 
but  here  was  a  chance  for  an  exhibition  of  Grandfather's 
linguistic  ability.  He  claimed  he  spoke  five  languages. 
There  was  no  place  to  house  them,  for  New  Englanders 
were  terrified  of  foreigners  then.  They  threw  them- 
selves together  a  camp  down  by  the  dam  where  they  were 
working  and  one  would  have  thought  Little  Italy  had 
moved  in.  When  they  weren't  struggling  with  new 
leaks  in  the  dam  they  sang  their  native  songs  and  cooked 
big  pots  full  of  things  with  onions  and  garlic  in  them  — 
you  could  smell  them  up  at  the  house.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  were  getting  nowhere,  —  every  day  a  new  catastro- 
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phe  and  no  one  finding  a  remedy.  They  were  a  happy 
crew  and  Grandfather  was  happy,  (I  think  he  thought 
he  was  Mayor  of  Rome) .  Happiness  is  something  every- 
body understands  in  any  language,  but  if  Grandfather 
had  known  the  correct  Italian  word  for  "hurry",  "fill", 
"hole",  "concrete"  there  might  have  been  some  speedier 
results.  The  dam  was  already  backed  up  with  hundreds 
of  feet  of  boulders,  stacks  of  hay,  and  mud  had  been 
drawn  there  by  the  oxen.  This  would  have  been  frustrat- 
ing for  anyone  but  Grandfather,  and  yet  he  managed 
to  get  the  Tower  built,  when  everyone  tried  to  tell  him 
how  hopeless  the  idea  was.  The  difficulty  with  ihe 
Tower  was  its  distance  from  a  road.  It  was  on  a  steep 
cliff  with  deep  woods  behind  it,  but  the  teams,  oxen,  and 
men  had  to  draw  the  lumber  in  a  mile  from  the  road  and 
carry  it  by  hand  up  the  cliff.  The  progress  was  slow 
and  the  hazards  many,  but  at  least  you  could  see  the 
thing  building  up.  The  more  they  worked  at  the  dam 
the  more  it  seemed  to  be  coming  apart.  They  didn't 
seem  to  try  anything  different,  or  experiment  with  a  new 
approach,  but  through  luck  or  chance  one  day,  it  began 
to  hold,  so  upon  completion  our  Italian  village  began 
breaking  up.  Of  course  if  this  lake  idea  hadn't  looked 
like  an  utter  impossibility  Grandfather  never  would  have 
tackled  it,  that's  sure.  When  finally  the  tiny  rivulet 
was  turned  into  the  valley,  it  turned  into  a  beautiful  lake, 
about  a  half  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It 
was  called  "Little  Galilee".  Grandmother  wanted  water- 
lilies  on  it  so  there  were  some  planted  near  the  shore,  but 
since  it  was  a  fishing  pond  fish  hooks  would  be  a  menace 
to  pond  lilies  if  they  were  out  in  the  middle.  We  had  a 
hard  enough  time  dodging  the  swan  that  Grandfather 
put  there  the  next  summer.  There  were  two  of  these 
beautiful  birds  gliding  full  sail  up  and  down  the  lake  all 
day  long  and  they  were  beautiful  when  there  were  only 
two  but  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  sight  it  was  to  see  them 
with  ten  little  cygnets  gliding  single  file  behind  them. 
The  old  lady  had  ten  eggs  and  every  one  hatched  out.  I 
am  disrespectful  to  her  because  she  was  such  a  warlike 
cranky  specimen,  for  as  soon  as  we  got  out  in  a  boat  she'd 
spread  her  wings  and  apparently  run  on  the  water 
straight  for  us  and  if  she  did  get  to  you  she  made  a  terri- 
ble dent  in  you.     Perhaps  she  was  afraid  we'd  get  her 
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baby  swan,  but  the  tribe  was  there  all  summer   and  we 
were  terrified  to  go  near  them. 

I  think  the  lake  was  Grandfather's  most  prized  per- 
sonal possession.  It  was  a  costly  thing  but  worth  it  to 
him.  I  know  it  was  costly  because  now  that  I  am  the 
part  owner  of  it,  it  is  such  an  expense  to  me  that  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  I  ought  to  let  the  water  out  and  not 
keep  the  dam  in  repair.  Then  I  get  sentimental  about  it 
when  I  remember  the  proud  look  on  Grandfather's  face 
as  he  sat  in  his  big  rocking  chair  on  the  porch,  chewing 
hismuill  toothpick  and  surveying  this  lake  he  had  longed 
for,  and  I  knew  he  had  such  power  over  people  on  earth 
that  I  am  afraid  that  from  wherever  he  is  now,  it  may  be 
greater,  and  if  he  saw  me  picking  a  hole  in  his  beloved 
dam  I  might  be  struck  by  lightning.  Outside  of  the 
feats  he  accomplished  for  mankind  in  general,  like  the 
church,  the  University  and  the  hospital,  the  dam  was  the 
biggest  of  the  almost  hopeless  undertakings  that  he 
wanted  for  himself.  However,  there  were  more  plans 
where  the  others  came  from.  For  instance,  the  excur- 
sion he  wanted  the  church  to  have,  from  Philadelphia  to 
his  birthplace,  -  for  a  hundred  people.  The  mere  sugges- 
tion left  us  gasping  and  our  first  thoughts  were,  — 
"Will  this  accomplish  enough,  even  in  public  relations, 
to  make  up  for  the  tremendous  labor  involved?"  Cer- 
tainly it  was  no  philanthropic  brainchild !  But  there  was 
no  reasoning  in  this  enigmatic  Grandfather.  So  of 
course  we  had  the  excursion.  He  outlined  what  he  want- 
ed it  to  be  and  then  disappeared  on  lecture  dates  and 
trips  back  to  Philadelphia,  so  the  family  and  the  ever- 
lasting old  clique,  (they  would  be  called  "fans"  these 
days)  took  over  the  immense  job  of  executing  this  "flight 
of  fancy".  A  hundred  tents  must  be  ordered,  a  hundred 
cots,  wash  stands,  bowls  and  pitchers,  "thunder  mugs" 
and  blankets.  He  didn't  forget  the  bales  of  mosquito 
netting,  and  a  good  thing  it  was  because  in  July  those 
mosquitoes  look  like  dragon  flies.  As  it  was,  the  thing 
most  of  the  excursionists  remembered  long  afterwards 
was  the  size  of  their  mosquito  bites.  They  filled  huge 
tubs  with  water,  the  big  maple  syrup  tubs,  and  built  five 
more  "Chic  Sales"  out  under  the  barn.  I  am  a  little 
hazy  about  their  eating  arrangements,  but  I  remember 
going  through  the  maple  grove  and  seeing  old  deacons 
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and  trustees  stewing  over  big  pots  of  food,  so  the  food 
question  may  have  been  solved  a  la  canteen  style. 

Grandfather's  good  friend  and  admirer,  Charles  E. 
Hires,  sent  him  cases  and  cases  of  root  beer,  and  one 
thing  farmers  had  plenty  of,  in  those  days,  was  milk. 
Since  there  were  only  four  homes  in  the  whole  village  of 
South  Worthington,  and  no  hotel,  this  tent  business  was 
the  only  way  a  hundred  people  could  be  taken  care  of. 
Every  wagon  or  other  vehicle  was  commandeered  to 
transport  them  from  the  station.  On  arrival  they  were 
in  gay  spirits  and  hardships  were  all  part  of  the  fun. 
The  fields  looked  like  small  gypsy  camps  but  Grandfather 
acted  like  the  Mayor  of  a  Baptist  City,  —  not  Rome  this 
time.  Why  he  never  got  himself  a  gubernatorial  office 
somewhere  I  can't  understand  for  he  was  at  his  best 
with  people  in  masses.  He  still  abhored  high  society 
and  had  no  social  graces,  and  intellectual  groups  made 
him  very  uncomfortable,  —  even  his  own  University  was 
getting  out  of  his  mental  realm  —  away  from  its  pratical- 
ity,  he  thought  —  but  his  eye  got  a  great  kick  out  of  view- 
ing great  quantities  and  numbers  and  masses  whether 
they  were  useful  or  not.  As  for  example,  —  those  silver 
watches,  all  the  magazines  the  newsboy  had,  mountains 
of  stone  for  the  dam,  six  boats  for  the  lake  instead  of  one, 
(he  would  have  banished  that  swan  if  she  had  had  only 
one  cygnet  instead  of  ten),  that  Italian  village,  with  men 
like  ants  all  over  the  place,  and  cases  of  hair  tonic  which 
he  never  did  use  up. 

The  people  who  did  the  work  for  the  excursion  were 
numb  with  fatigue  but  Grandfather  and  his  guests  were 
having  the  time  of  their  lives.  They  went  fishing,  took 
walks  to  the  tower,  and  had  "hymn  sings"  in  the  evenings 
and  Sunday  Grandfather  preached  two  services  in  the 
little  church  for  them.  There  always  has  to  be  a  "fly  in 
the  ointment",  and  in  this  case  it  was  a  monstrous  child 
whose  mother  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  way  for  him  to 
get  some  fresh  country  air,  free.  He  brought  the  fresh 
part  with  him.  He  was  in  everything,  including  poison 
ivy  which  he  must  have  wandered  into  far  away  from 
"Baptist  City".  No  one  else  saw  any.  He  fell  off  the 
wall  into  the  frog  pond  and  had  to  put  on  the  clothes  he 
travelled  in,  he  had  mosquito  bites  and  bramble  scratches, 
and  loved  little  green  garter  snakes  which  he  tossed  de- 
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lightedly  among  the  frightened  ladies.  I  think  his 
throwing,  or  shooting,  watermelon  seeds  at  everyone  the 
day  of  the  big  picnic  annoyed  the  people  most.  Grand- 
mother didn't  enjoy  children  much,  anyway,  and  she  was 
really  speechless  over  this  one.  Grandfather  was  smart 
when  he  decided  he  was  going  to  eat  all  his  meals  as  usual 
with  his  family  in  his  own  dining  room.  He  always  knew 
how  to  insure  his  own  comfort. 

I  never  heard  whether  the  excursion  ever  accomp- 
lished anything  but  I  do  know  that  there  isn't  a  farm- 
house for  miles  that  hasn't  a  washstand,  wash  bowls,  and 
pitchers,  chamber  pots,  cots  and  probably  a  tent.  There 
are  still  plenty  of  them  around  the  barn  even  now.  They 
did  come  in  handy  when  I  had  my  rural  "Hay-Hoe"  Opera 
Co.  and  opera  training  school,  in  old  Conwell  Academy 
in  1941.  Add  these  things  to  those  they  quietly  lifted 
from  his  houses  and  barns,  and  the  neighbors  did  pretty 
well  for  themselves  during  Grandfather's  lifetime. 
When  we  were  little,  we  thought  we  ought  to  tell  him  we 
saw  chairs,  silverware  and  linens  with  his  initials  on  them 
in  their  kitchens,  but  he  showed  no  annoyance  over  it,  he 
seemed  amused.  There  is  a  very  old  man  near  me  who 
was  Grandfather's  "hired  man"  at  one  time  and  he  called 
me  on  the  phone  a  short  time  ago  and  said  he  was  dying 
—  of  course  he  was  drunk.  I  did  what  I  could  for  him 
and  called  the  doctor.  While  I  waited  around  I  thought 
the  dirty  dishes  in  the  sink  looked  like  a  set  I'd  seen  be- 
fore, so  I  took  a  closer  look  to  discover  they  were  part 
of  Grandmother's  Haviland  China  set.  It  was  a  great 
temptation  but  I  resisted  it  —  for  it  would  fill  out  the 
rest  of  the  set  I  have  and  use.  I  also  spotted,  over  the 
old  man's  sink,  some  harness  nailed  to  the  wall.  They 
were  two  blinders  and  on  each  one  was  a  monogram, 
R.  H.  C.  in  silver.  Mother  told  me  she  had  seen  one  of 
Conwell's  damask  tablecloths  that  had  the  usual  embroid- 
ered monogram,  on  the  old  man's  kitchen  table.  Dirty 
but  high  class! 

There  was  one  party  that  differed  from  these  whole- 
sale, big  scale  jamborees.  It  was  a  Christmas  family 
party  which  included  Stones,  who  were  really  part  of  the 
family  by  this  time,  and  two  extras  that  Grandfather 
called  a  nurse  and  a  companion.  Everyone  was  surprised 
that  he  could  dream  up  anything  as  simple  and  intimate 
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as  this  winter  party  in  South  Worthington.  No  advance 
publicity  and  very  few  people  would  know  about  it.  But 
for  once  this  appealed  to  us  all.  Mother  was  a  part  of 
this  jaunt,  too.  The  Red  house  was  just  a  summer 
home  so  there  was  no  heating  system  except  the  fire- 
places, and  the  pump  in  the  kitchen  was  our  only  source 
of  water,  and  if  you  left  any  water  in  a  glass  in  any  other 
room  than  the  kitchen  it  was  ice  in  no  time,  so  there 
were  many  hazards  to  overcome,  and  it  was  a  long  cold 
walk  to  the  toilets  out  under  the  barn.  The  sleighriding 
was  grand  and  after  seeing  the  sleigh  in  the  barn  each 
summer  covered  with  dust,  it  was  fun  to  be  riding  in  it. 
Grandfather  was  the  star  when  it  came  to  skating.  He 
amazed  us  all  for  none  of  us  even  thought  he  knew  how 
to  skate,  and  here  he  was  doing  figure  eights  and  turns 
so  gracefully.  I  didn't  realize  such  a  big  man  could  get 
around  like  that,  especially  when  he  was  rather  clumsy 
about  other  things.  Our  skating  costumes  were  a  sight 
to  behold.  Grandfather  had  on  a  heavy  overcoat  and  a 
scarf  as  big  as  a  shawl  around  his  neck,  and  a  fur  hat 
with  ear  muffs.  As  he  whirled  around  the  lake  the  long 
fringe  of  his  scarf  floated  after  him.  Then  he  put 
Grandmother  and  Dean  Carnell  on  a  big-size  flexible 
flyer,  tucked  them  in  while  they  grabbed  the  sides  with 
both  hands  and  off  he  was  again  towing  his  cargo  behind 
him.  The  women  both  had  on  bulky  fur  coats  and  what 
looked  like  jockey  caps,  only  they  were  fur.  It  was  an 
agile  bunch  of  old  people.  What  "pep"  and  energy !  No 
one  needed  a  drink  to  keep  him  going.  There  wasn't  a 
drop  of  liquor  anywhere.  What  a  bunch  of  softies  we 
are  now.  Only  today  a  bunch  of  men  up  for  deer  hunt- 
ing boasted  how  much  scotch  they  had  drunk  and  skiers 
have  more  bottles  in  their  cars  than  they  have  skis.  Our 
binge  that  night  after  skating  was  to  be  wax  on  snow — no 
alcohol  in  that — and  Grandfather  asked  the  neighbors  in. 
Anson  brought  in  tubs  of  snow  and  we  gathered  in  the 
kitchen  for  this.  Grandfather  insisted  on  directing  the 
boiling  of  the  syrup  for  it  seems  there  is  a  critical  mo- 
ment at  which  the  syrup  is  just  right  to  turn  to  wax  on 
the  snow.  Well,  it  was  just  perfect  and  Grandmother  let 
him  think  he  had  made  the  decision.  With  this  went 
piles  of  soda  crackers  and  dill  pickles  to  balance  the  heavy 
sweetness.     We  sat  around  and  listened  to  tall  tales  by 
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Grandfather  and  sang  old  songs  and  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  there  may  have  been  some  hard  cider  in  our  midst 
after  all,  for  that  weird  conglomeration  of  sounds  could 
never  have  come  from  sober  souls.  Grandfather  did  not 
feel  "in  beyond  his  depth"  that  night  so  he  was  at  his 
best  and  letting  himself  go.  He  hadn't  increased  his 
meager  repertoire  of  songs,  either.  It  was  still  "The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket",  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"  and  "The 
Man  who  has  plenty  of  Good  Peanuts".  Grandfather 
had  so  many  really  funny  stories  that  it  was  strange  that 
he  himself  laughed  the  hardest  over  this  one.  "Where 
you  gwine,  man?"  —  Ans.  'Tse  a  gwine  whar  I'se  gwine, 
dat's  whar  Ys  gwine".  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  loved 
stories  about  the  colored  people  since  he  was  so  devoted 
to  the  Negro  race.  Or  perhaps  he  just  liked  to  hear  him- 
self do  that  colored  dialect.  Anyway,  he  would  roar  with 
laughter,  and  throw  his  head  back  showing  those  two 
rows  of  gleaming  gold  teeth.  No  one  failed  to  laugh 
along  with  him,  however. 

After  everyone  joined  in  "Aulde  Lang  Syne"  the 
neighbors  left  trudging  down  the  road  in  the  cold,  cold 
night.  This  was  one  party  that  was  easy  to  have,  —  no 
exhausting  miracles  to  work  against  immovable  obsta- 
cles !  And  neither  did  Grandfather  seem  to  miss  the  sea 
of  waving  white  handkerchiefs. 

We  hated  to  leave  the  Christmas  country,  even  if  we 
were  going  back  to  warmth  and  plenty  of  hot  water. 
The  farmer's  wife  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  cry,  and 
after  cooking  three  big  wonderful  meals  a  day  for  four- 
teen hungry  people  I  would  have  thought  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  us  go.  The  snowman  looked  pathetic 
standing  there  alone  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  to  tease  Grandfather,  we  put  a 
demi-john  in  the  snow  beside  him.  He  had  to  have 
something  to  console  him! 

That  was  the  only  winter  party  we  ever  had  at  the 
"Red  House",  but  the  next  summer  there  was  a  party 
that  sort  o'  back-fired,  but  we  will  never  forget  it,  and 
not  because  we  had  a  good  time ! 

Mother  got  the  idea  one  summer  that  she  and  the 
children  needed  a  touch  of  sea  air  for  a  change,  and  so  we 
found  ourselves  a  rented  house,  a  run-down  mansion 
would  be  more  like  it,  —  up  in  the  area  of  Newport  at  a 
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place  called  Swansea  on  the  Warren  River.  Some  Cuban 
friend  of  mother's  had  told  her  of  this  old  house  and  they 
lived  nearby,  so  after  mother  made  the  house  possible  to 
live  in,  the  two  families  went  on  trips  together  to  the 
seashore,  to  Newport,  and  we  went  crabbing  on  the  river, 
and  to  every  clambake  anywhere  around.  Mother  was 
crazy  about  clams  and  clambakes.  In  our  "rags  to  riches 
and  back  again"  cycle  I  would  call  this  month  near  New- 
port a  "rags"  episode.  We  were  on  the  go  all  the  time 
and  had  fun  until  one  day  I  was  playing  a  roll  on  the  old 
pianola  and  Melsom  was  lying  on  the  floor  beating  time 
with  his  bare  feet  on  the  window  panes.  The  windows 
were  those  long  ones,  —  ceiling  to  floor.  He  must  have 
beat  like  crazy,  because  his  feet  went  through  the  glass 
and  he  cut  his  ankles  badly.  I  never  hear  Lizst's  "Second 
Hungarian  Rhapsody"  that  I  don't  remember  the  shock 
I  had  that  day.  The  doctor  put  adhesive  tape  all  over 
him  and  he  had  to  keep  his  feet  up.  After  a  while 
mother  thought  the  cuts  weren't  healing  properly  so  she 
bought  him  some  crutches  and  we  made  our  way  to 
Worthington  where  mother  knew  she  would  have  some- 
one to  help  her  take  care  of  Melsom.  Grandfather  was 
always  writing  Mother  how  lonely  he  was  without  her, 
and  he  wished  she'd  come  and  stay  a  while,  but  inevitably 
he  would  have  to  take  a  trip  or  be  away,  so  the  same 
thing  happened  this  time.  He  was  there  when  she  ar- 
rived and  listened  while  mother  told  of  the  events  in 
Swansea,  especially  her  accent  on  those  wonderful  clam- 
bakes. The  next  day  he  left  and  mother  settled  down  to 
seeing  that  Melsom's  ankles  healed.  Grandmother  and 
the  "trailers"  had  gone  along  on  this  trip  so  we  were 
alone  with  the  maids.  The  Stones  were  nearby,  across 
the  road,  but  we  were  staying  near  the  house  until  Mel- 
som could  get  around. 

In  a  few  days  we  had  a  card  by  slow  mail  from  the 
express  office  in  Huntington  telling  us  there  was  a  big 
barrel  marked  "rush"  and  we  had  better  cart  it  away. 
The  next  morning  Anson  brought  it  up.  The  most  un- 
godly smell  presaged  his  coming.  You  just  can't  imagine 
it!  Someone  had  the  courage  to  pry  the  lid  off  finally 
and  there  were  the  intended  makings  of  a  surprise  clam- 
bake for  Mother.  A  great  big  barrel  of  decayed  clams,  — 
if  you  could  get  near  enough  to  take  a  look — .     The  maid 
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suggested  politely  that  mother  have  them  carted  far,  far 
away,  but  mother  was  so  touched  by  this  thoughtful  ges- 
ture of  Grandfather's  that  she  hoped  against  hope  that 
she  could  rescue  some  good  clams  from  the  mess.  She 
even  started  to  collect  people  for  a  clambake.  Mrs.  Stone 
was  dubious  from  what  she  heard  and  smelled,  but  moth- 
er said  that  we  could  have  the  chicken,  and  corn-on-the- 
cob  part,  anyway,  and  probably  watermelon,  so  we  got 
mother  to  promise  she  wouldn't  fool  around  with  the 
clams  and  agreed  on  a  sort  of  a  picnic.  It  was  plain 
that  it  was  going  to  be  hard  to  get  mother  far  away  from 
those  clams.  To  begin  with,  a  real  clambake  should  have 
a  bed  of  stones  that  has  been  heated  all  morning,  heaps 
of  seaweed,  then  throw  the  chicken  and  lobster  on  it,  pans 
of  cracker-dressing,  and  of  course  the  clams.  Apparent- 
ly, Grandfather  had  never  been  to  a  clambake  or  he 
would  have  known  that  clams — even  if  they  are  fresh  out 
of  the  ocean,  and  these  certainly  were  not,  —  are  only  the 
start  of  a  clambake.  There  was  something  in  Grand- 
father's make-up  that  was  wounded  when  he  heard  about 
a  big  gymkana,  or  field  day  with  fire-works,  that  some- 
one else  put  on  and  he  hadn't  thought  of.  He  just 
couldn't  bear  it  when  mother  raved  about  those  clam- 
bakes —  and  he  was  not  going  to  be  outdone.  I  wonder 
how  he  could  ever  have  worked  that  barrel  of  clams  into 
a  successful  party.  For  once  I  think  he  would  have  been 
stumped,  but  then  he  had  worked  miracles  before. 

Poor  Anson!  He  had  a  terrible  time  finding  a 
place  deep  enough  to  bury  the  clams  so  the  smell  would 
be  smothered. 

As  soon  as  fall  arrived  it  would  be  time  for  us  to  get 
back  to  school  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Since  education  for 
everyone  was  Grandfather's  obsession,  I  thought  he 
might  be  interested  enough  to  plan  mine.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect him  to  entirely  approve  of  my  wanting  to  be  an  opera 
singer,  but  neither  did  I  expect  him  to  so  violently  oppose 
such  a  career.  Everyone  seemed  to  think  I  had  an  un- 
usual voice  and  I  played  the  piano  well.  Mother  sang 
professionally  and  father  loved  music  and  the  theatre,  so 
my  immediate  family  was  all  for  it.  I  suppose  it  was 
that  old-fashioned  attitude  that  a  girl  was  not  a  nice  girl 
if  she  went  on  the  stage  or  even  if  she  had  any  career  of 
her  own.     Being  a  nurse  would  have  met  with  his  approv- 
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al,  but  I  wanted  to  be  a  singer.  When  I  asked  if  he  want- 
ed me  to  have  a  college  education,  he  would  not  even  see 
that  I  went  to  Temple.  He  had  seen  that  every  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  had  an  education,  but  I  could  see  that  all 
he  hoped  Fd  do,  was  marry  and  take  care  of  a  house. 
When  father  had  to  go  to  Peru  on  business,  and  mother 
couldn't  take  us  with  her  she  moved  to  Germantown  for 
the  school  year,  and  I  finished  my  last  year  of  high  school 
at  Temple,  —  but  —  on  a  scholarship  that  Mrs.  Stone  gave 
me!  I  played  for  gymnasium  classes  to  meet  my  other 
expenses.  Melsom  went  to  Pennsylvania,  at  Grandfath- 
er's request,  and  worked  his  way  through.  Peter  went  to 
Penn  too,  but  he  had  a  little  better  luck  with  getting  help 
from  Grandfather.  No  one  could  understand  why  we 
didn't  go  to  Temple,  of  course,  -  but  he  told  them  we 
would  not  go  there,  and  there  is  no  way  to  decently  call 
your  Grandfather  a  liar.  There  were  more  than  twenty 
people  I  knew  of  that  he  was  putting  through  Temple  at 
his  own  expense,  and  there  were  many  more  that  I  did 
not  know  of.  He  must  have  had  some  reason  and  possi- 
bly it  was  because  he  thought  we  would  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  our  Grandfather  was  Founder  and  Presi- 
dent. I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  a  family  in  close 
proximity  to  him  was  oppressive  to  him,  but  the  family's 
constant  reverence  and  worship  of  him  only  added  to  his 
popularity.  He  said  he  loved  us  dearly  but  he  so  often 
hurt  his  immediate  family  cruelly. 

When  I  graduated  from  the  high  school  course  at 
Temple,  I  was  made  valedictorian  and  I  expected  Grand- 
father to  be  as  proud  as  I  was.  I  asked  him  to  help  me 
with  my  "address"  or  at  least  suggest  a  subject,  but  he 
said  he  was  too  busy  and  that  it  would  never  do,  for  me 
to  have  help  under  the  circumstances.  When  he  asked 
what  subject  I  had  in  mind,  I  answered:  "Careers  for 
Women."  He  was  probably  not  in  favor  of  that,  either, 
and  certainly  not  of  the  one  I  had  in  mind  for  myself,  — 
singing.  There  really  were  so  few  careers  open  to 
women  then  that  I  had  given  myself  a  tough  subject. 
Both  Grandmother  and  Dean  Carnell  were  upset  over  his 
indifference  and  tried  to  show  him  that  no  one  could 
accuse  him  of  unfair  influence  if  he  made  a  few  sugges- 
tions, but  by  this  time  my  own  friends  were  teasing  me 
about  being  valedictorian  because  my  Grandfather  was 
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President  of  Temple,  so  I  went  ahead  and  muddled 
through  by  myself.  Mother,  Melsom  and  Dean  Carnell 
said  it  was  fine  and  the  boy  I  liked  said  it  was  good,  too, 
but  Grandfather  never  said  a  word  although  he  must 
have  heard  it  for  he  sat  there  during  the  ceremonies, 
made  a  speech  and  gave  out  the  diplomas. 

Now  I  was  sure  I  would  devote  all  my  time  to  sing- 
ing. I  had  no  interest  in  college  anyway  and  only  would 
have  tackled  it  because  I  supposed  Grandfather  wanted 
it  that  way.  The  Tuttle's  exchequer  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  but  then  we  were  always  either  down  or  up  —  never 
in  between.  Father  hadn't  been  well  enough  to  work 
since  his  experience  in  Peru,  so  while  my  family  was  en- 
thusiastic about  the  singing  they  could  not  help  me  at 
all,  and  it  was  clear  that  Grandfather  could  not  be  coun- 
ted on  so  I  earned  enough  for  singing  lessons  by  keeping 
my  job  as  piano  player  for  the  gymnasium  classes  and 
earned  a  little  more  in  the  choir  at  St.  Stephen's  with  Dr. 
Wood,  the  blind  organist.  He  was  famous  then  and  along 
with  Grandfather  was  the  drawing  card  for  those  big 
crowds  that  attended  the  evening  services  at  The  Baptist 
Temple.  Dr.  Wood  believed  in  me  and  after  being  in  the 
double  quartet  at  St.  Stephen's  he  made  me  the  soprano 
soloist  at  that  Church ;  so  I  was  getting  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, at  least. 

I  realized  that  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  now  to 
get  to  New  York,  where  all  the  famous  teachers  were, 
where  I  could  get  to  auditions  easily  and  '  'try  out"  for 
managers.  The  going  was  hard,  alone  in  New  York  and 
no  one  knows  how  hard  it  is  for  a  singer  to  "arrive"  un- 
less he  has  tried  it.  Of  course  money  would  help  but 
there  was  only  one  offer  of  help.  That  from  a  wealthy 
bachelor  friend  of  Father's,  —  quite  old,  but,  after  all  I 
had  heard  about  "angels"  I  was  afraid  of  him.  My 
father  and  mother  were  most  naive  so  I  didn't  try  to  ex- 
plain to  them.  My  singing  teacher  thought  I  had  a  won- 
derful voice  but  she  called  me  an  awful  prude.  I  would 
not  go  into  these  details  about  my  career  if  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Grandfather,  but  it  was  because  he  had 
preached  at  home  and  to  his  audiences,  that  anyone  could 
be  successful  if  they  wanted  to  be  and  tried  hard  enough, 
that  I  wanted  to  be  a  successful  singer.  Yet  it  was  clear 
he  was  obstructing  me  at   every   move.     I   never   asked 
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him  for  any  financial  help  but  when  The  Temple  engaged 
me  to  sing  the  solo  part  in  the  oratorio  "Elijah"  he  would 
not  let  them  pay  me.  He  certainly  had  no  grudge  against 
me,  and  others  said  they  thought  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  me.  I  do  think  I  had  him  somewhat  puzzled  that 
I  had  willpower  enough  to  do  something  I  believed  in, 
when  he  was  exerting  his  best  hypnotic  power  to  distract 
me.  I  had  never  been  in  the  group  of  grovelling  sycho- 
phants  who  "yes-ed"  him  constantly  and  whose  will- 
power was  paralyzed.  Of  course  he  was  ageing  and  I 
was  coming  of  age.  When  he  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
firing  others  with  an  ambition  to  be  successful  it  was 
odd,  to  say  the  least,  that  he  took  so  much  of  his  valuable 
time  thinking  up  ways  to  thwart  and  discourage  me.  His 
advice  to  everyone  was  "Don't  give  up",  so  I  was  follow- 
ing it.  I  wasn't  sure  what  he  really  would  have  liked 
me  to  do.  He  asked  me  to  live  with  him  and  Grand- 
mother, but  they  certainly  didn't  need  me.  They  were 
broken-hearted  when  Aunt  Agnes  died,  so  perhaps  they 
wanted  a  little  youth  around  the  house,  but  no  one  could 
ever  lead  a  life  of  his  own  in  the  Conwell  family.  I  will 
have  to  admit  that  I  had  no  desire  to  displease  him  and  I 
still  had  that  same  awe  of  him  that  made  it  difficult  to 
hold  my  own  in  the  face  of  his  iron  will  and  powerful 
personality.  No  one  can  understand  what  a  grub  one 
could  become  in  that  household  even  with  luxury  all 
around  you.  So  I  cast  my  lot  with  music  for  the  time 
being  which  had  no  luxury  in  sight  yet. 

I  had  two  lucky  "breaks"  about  this  time.  One  of 
them  was  the  offer  of  a  church  position  at  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Brooklyn.  I  had  been  substituting  at 
Plymouth  Church  (where  Henry  Ward  Beech er  used  to 
preach)  and  at  Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  City, 
but  this  new  position  was  my  own  for  a  year.  It  was  a 
big  new  beautiful  church  with  a  fine  organ,  fine  organist 
and  fine  minister. 

My  second  lucky  break  was  that  father  decided  to 
own  his  own  home,  for  a  change,  and  bought  one  in 
Brooklyn  down  near  the  ocean.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  as 
I  said,  and  if  he  couldn't  work,  at  least  it  was  better  to  be 
idle  in  a  home  of  his  own  and  since  he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  Brooklyn  when  he  was  a  boy  and  had  relatives  still 
there,  it  was  the  place  he  chose.     He  said  this  did  not  in- 
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fluence  him,  but  he  knew  I  could  be  at  home  if  it  was 
near  New  York.  We  were  on  the  top  of  the  world  spir- 
itually, but  financially  we  had  hit  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel again.  It  was  all  very  exciting  and  I  was  doing 
exactly  what  I  had  dreamed  of  doing.  Going  to  see  all 
the  operas,  attending  every  concert  good  or  bad,  and  see- 
ing as  many  plays  as  I  could  learn  from,  dramatically. 
There  were  many  ways  of  getting  free  tickets  in  New 
York,  if  you  knew  them.  Everyone  was  friendly  toward 
a  musician  —  short  of  giving  him  an  engagement.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  musicians  were  friendly  toward  each 
other,  —  My  Goodness,  No,  —  the  jealousy  is  terrific. 
The  conservatories  and  music  schools  had  blocks  of  tic- 
kets to  give  away  to  students,  and  if  you  got  to  know  the 
house  manager  of  the  auditoriums  he  would  let  you  in  to 
stand,  if  there  was  room.  Billy  Guard,  at  the  Met,  never 
failed  to  let  me  in  if  I  was  willing  to  stand  way  down  on 
the  side  near  the  orchestra,  where  you  go  back-stage.  I 
got  well  acquainted  with  the  right-hand  stage-settings 
but  I  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  when  Cavaradossi 
sits  writing  that  note  in  prison,  or  Carmen  is  reading  the 
cards  way  over  on  the  left  until  I  sang  in  those  operas. 
However,  I  heard  all  the  operas  over  and  over  again  and 
I  shall  be  forever  grateful  to  grand  Billy  Guard.  That 
was  all  so  long  ago  that  it  is  safe  to  tell  it  now,  but  if 
Gatti-Cassazza  was  not  using  his  box,  I  was  allowed  to 
sit  in  his  box  after  the  house  lights  went  down. 

I  joined  several  musical  groups  and  was  soloist  with 
them  and  had  some  separate  engagements  of  my  own. 
I  really  needed  a  manager  but  I  certainly  couldn't  afford 
that.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  Grandfather  to 
help.  However,  he  was  adamant  and  totally  disinteres- 
ted. Of  course  he  did  not  like  to  listen  to  a  woman's 
singing  voice,  particularly  if  she  was  vocalizing  or  sing- 
ing scales.  He  said  Jenny  Lind  was  alright  and  I  think 
he  liked  Louise  Homer's  voice.  I  certainly  did  not  in- 
herit my  love  of  music  from  him,  I  must  have  inherited 
that  from  mother  and  she  in  turn  from  her  own  mother. 
But  I  got  my  love  of  performing  straight  from  Grand- 
father. The  fact  that  he  preached  sermons  on  Handel 
and  'The  Messiah"  and  on  Mendelssohn  and  "Elijah" 
would  give  the  impression  that  he  had  musical  taste,  but 
I  doubt  that  he  would  have  known  about  them  had  they 
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not  been  based  on  Bible  literature.  He  often  requested 
"The  Hallelujah  Chorus"  and  had  several  different  re- 
cords of  it.  He  liked  fortissimo  things  in  great  volume. 
Othewise  he  confined  his  own  singing  to  "Old  Black  Joe" 
and  hymns.  Actually,  his  voice  was  a  deep  rich,  bass 
voice  with  great  sympathy  in  it,  just  as  his  voice  from 
the  pulpit  and  from  the  stage  was.  Probably  the  world 
has  been  deprived  of  a  great  bass  singer!  There  was 
usually  one  particular  angle  that  stood  out  in  his  person- 
ality and  would  be  remembered  by  people  according  to 
which  of  his  many  facets  impressed  them,  —  but  when  I 
think  of  him  it  is  his  voice  that  I  hear.  It  could  rumble 
like  thunder  or  be  richly  prism-colored.  It  could  con- 
demn you  for  life  or  spur  you  on  to  great  heights. 

As  singing  carrers  go,  mine  was  doing  better  than 
most  and  then  I  got  a  third  break.  I  am  ashamed  to  call 
it  a  "break"  because  it  involved  the  misfortune  of  a 
friend.  He  headed  a  concert  group  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Guy  Carlton  Lee  and  was  taken  ill  on  tour  so  he 
suggested  to  Dr.  Lee  that  he  get  me  to  substitute  for 
him.  I  had  two  days  and  Sunday  to  buy  three  concert 
dresses  and  memorize  my  program,  and  get  to  St.  Louis. 
I  was  sorry  for  Goodwin,  although  he  considered  that  I 
was  doing  him  a  great  faver  holding  his  place  open  for 
him  —  but  at  last  I  was  doing  the  thing  I  had  dreamed 
of  all  my  life  and  I  must  have  been  doing  it  well  because 
Dr.  Lee  offered  to  let  me  tour  the  west  with  my  own 
song  recital  and  Goodwin  could  finish  the  Eastern  half 
when  he  recovered.  It  was  just  after  I  had  started  this 
tour,  (that  word  was  music  to  my  ears)  that  Grand- 
mother died.  She  had  been  ailing  and  had  been  suffer- 
ing for  about  two  years.  Guess  what  happened  then? 
Grandfather  did  some  of  his  most  powerful  persuading, 
playing  on  my  sympathy  mainly,  to  get  me  to  come  and 
keep  house  for  him  at  2020.  It  was  so  hard  to  refuse 
him,  but  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  my  career  if  I  began 
it  by  breaking  a  contract  with  my  manager!  It  looked 
to  me  as  if  there  many  untethered  souls,  —  souls  that  he 
liked  too,  who  would  give  their  eye  teeth  to  live  near  him 
and  there  was  no  need  for  a  housekeeper  for  he  still  had 
those  wonderful  maids.  It  was  that  stubborn  hope  of  his 
that  he  could  get  me  away  from  my  singing. 
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At  first  he  had  as  many  as  three  housekeepers  at  a 
time,  for  there  were  distant  relatives  and  various  ad- 
mirers who  were  waiting  in  line  all  ready  to  hop  in.  I 
heard  it  was  bad  enough  when  Grandfather  was  home, 
but  he  had  more  lecture  dates  than  ever,  and  when  they 
were  left  alone  they  clawed  each  other  to  pieces.  I  was 
to  learn  later  just  what  they  meant.  Mother  was  eager 
enough  to  look  after  Grandfather,  and  she  did  run  over 
to  Philadelphia  as  often  as  she  could  leave  father,  but 
father  was  too  sick  to  stay  by  himself  long,  and  the  same 
old  complaint  would  have  arisen,  that  mother  cared  more 
about  her  father  than  she  did  her  family.  No  one  needed 
to  worry  about  Grandfather,  he  could  control  any  situa- 
tion at  all,  but  if  he  lost  his  grip,  he  did  it  on  purpose, 
because  the  pandemonium  and  writhing  that  ensued  was 
a  form  of  amusement  to  him,  He  was  much  too  busy  to 
let  domestic  foolishness  bother  him  much. 

If  I  had  done  any  thinking  I  might  have  known  it 
would  happen  —  and  it  did.  In  San  Jose,  California,  we 
found  we  both  had  our  posters  side  by  side  in  the  same 
store  window.  He  was  giving  "Acres  of  Diamonds"  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  my  recital  was  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
hotel.  I  had  the  ritzier  hall,  but  from  what  mother  said 
his  audience  was  a  trifle  larger.  We  were  both  staying 
in  the  same  hotel  and  it  gave  mother  and  me  a  fine 
chance  to  visit  and  I  heard  how  she  was  able  to  make  the 
trip.  Grandfather  decided  to  do  something  showy  to 
honor  the  occasion  and  ordered  a  big  dinner  party  to  be 
given  for  mother  and  her  friends.  (Yes  she  had  some 
friends  here,  too).  My  violinist  and  accompanist  were 
invited.  Grandfather's  love  of  a  show  and  ostentation 
were  evident  again  and  of  course  as  usual  he  wasn't  pre- 
sent. He  had  oyster  stew  served  in  his  room.  I  could 
not  eat  before  I  sang,  but  I  could  watch  the  others  enjoy 
themselves  and  see  strangers  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about.  If  only  Grandfather  had  known  that  musicians 
always  have  their  parties  after  the  concert.  But  how 
would  a  minister  know  that !  He  never  would  have  ap- 
proved of  their  kind  of  parties  either.  He  didn't  men- 
tion my  concert  work  to  me  and  mother  said  that  all  he 
said  to  her  was,  —  "Did  she  have  a  good  crowd?"  Grand- 
father's lectures  were  so  well  known  by  this  time  that  he 
knew  he  would  be  a  greater  drawing  card  than  my  recit- 
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al,  but  at  least  he  was  curious.  He  turned  on  the  tears, 
said  he  missed  me  and  said  he  would  like  me  to  come  and 
take  care  of  my  "poor  old  Grandfather"  any  time.  He 
must  have  been  terribly  self -centered  underneath  his  ap- 
parent selfishness  to  be  so  piqued  by  my  preference  for 
music  over  him.  He  definitely  did  not  act  "old",  he 
still  wielded  a  magnetism  over  his  audiences  and  held 
them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  audiences  were 
bigger  and  better  and  the  ovation  when  the  lectures  were 
over  must  have  convinced  him  he  had  "whatever  it 
takes".  I  am  sure  the  Pond's  Lecture  Bureau  would 
testify  to  that.  No  one  ever  claimed  erudition  was  the 
aim  of  his  lectures  or  that  they  were  on  a  high  intellec- 
tual level  but  they  were  informative  and  decidedly  enter- 
taining. 

As  I  read  over  his  books  and  lectures  now,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  information  in  them.  His  observations 
were  so  keen,  almost  uncanny.  His  clairvoyant  observa- 
tions about  China  when  he  was  correspondent  there, 
would  amaze  the  State  Department  now. 

He  seemed  to  lean  more  toward  lecturing  than 
preaching  as  he  got  older.  He  may  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  on  practicing  what  he  preached  for  one  thing, 
and  he  needed  more  money  for  the  University  and  him- 
self, and  I  know  he  missed  Grandmother  pathetically 
when  he  was  home,  so  lecturing  kept  him  travelling  and 
away  from  the  house.  There  was  never  much  sign  of 
affection  between  Grandmother  and  Grandfather.  He 
rather  took  her  for  granted.  When  he  thought  of  it,  he 
would  present  her  with  a  diamond  pin  or  sealskin  coat,  — 
if  there  were  enough  people  gathered  'round  to  see  the 
presentation,  and,  if  he  didn't  forget,  he  made  a  mammoth 
celebration  out  of  her  birthday,  even  had  fireworks 
again.  She  was  beautiful,  cold  and  aloof  and  would  have 
made  a  good  queen,  —  always  polite  and  refined,  but 
never  too  friendly.  Once  in  a  while  she  would  point  out, 
a  little  sharply  to  Russell,  that  he  was  eating  with  his 
mouth  full  or  had  spilt  food  on  his  -vest,  or  that  his  hands 
looked  dirty.  His  sloppiness  was  really  annoying  to  her 
and  something  she  could  not  understand.  Up  at  the 
farm  —  that  wintry,  snowy  night  when  the  farmers  and 
their  wives  came  to  the  "'wax-on-snow"  party,  she  was 
cordial  enough  to  them  even  if  they  weren't  on  her  social 
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level,  but  I  remember  how  she  stewed  around  afterwards, 
getting  out  the  snow  and  manure  smell,  and  wiping  off 
the  stickiness  from  the  furniture,  rugs,  and  kitchen  floor. 
In  that  case  Grandfather  may  have  been  the  main  offen- 
der. Another  time  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  day  that 
Grandmother  regularly  set  aside  to  descend  with  dignity 
to  the  kitchen  and  make  her  unbeatable  doughnuts,  the 
notion  came  to  Grandfather  that  he  had  never  had  his 
picture  taken  in  the  kitchen,  cooking.  Pictures  with 
this  domestic  touch  might  raise  money  at  the  Church 
Fair!  Although  I  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the 
inside  of  his  own  kitchen  before,  he  appeared,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, which  in  itself  was  a  rare  sight.  One  of  the 
maids  tied  a  butcher's  apron  around  him  and  he  grabbed 
a  big  bowl  and  spoon  and  in  general  looked  most  uncom- 
fortable. On  this  doughnut-making  day  of  Grandmother's, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  maids  to  get  everything  ready 
for  her  ahead  of  time,  then  buzz  the  buzzer  to  the  living 
room  and  she  went  down  and  just  mixed  the  ingredients 
together  and  started  frying.  Grandmother  was  some- 
what non-plussed  by  this  unexpected  event  and  hadn't 
mixed  things  together  yet,  when  Grandfather  appeared 
and  he  was  impatient  to  start  the  frying,  so  he  mixed 
anything  he  saw,  together  and  posed  for  the  frying  part. 
I  don't  know  where  he  found  a  photographer  but  one 
showed  up,  and  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  a  "chef's 
hat.  (Grandfather  must  have  the  correct  costume  for 
his  staged  performances).  He  looked  quite  authentic 
except  for  the  stiffly  starched  bosom-shirt,  and  the  black, 
already-tied  elastic  bow  tie.  (If  he  had  only  kept  on  his 
long  pulpit  coat!)  A  Baptist  pastor  was  making  history 
or,  —  getting  publicity,  —  so  Grandmother  and  the  maids 
stood  back  while  Grandfather  stirred,  and  the  camera 
snapped. 

He  hurried  out  of  his  role  and  down  to  the  Univer- 
sity, relieved  to  be  back  as  an  educator,  and  preaching. 

He  left  behind  him  an  astonished  collection  of  peo- 
ple in  the  kitchen.  Grandmother  looked  amazed  and  a 
little  disgusted.  The  maids  had  their  faces  all  screwed 
up  ready  to  laugh  but  didn't  dare.  Then  Grandmother 
took  a  good  look  at  what  had  been  a  few  minutes  before, 
an  immaculate  kitchen,  she  saw  the  grease  from  the  hot 
fat  splashed  over  everything  and  her  ingredients  for  the 
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doughnuts  were  all  mixed  up  and  his  apron  and  hat  on  the 
floor.  I  never  saw  her  cry,  (except  when  Aunt  Agnes 
died)  but  I  think  she  was  near  it  this  time.  She  was  so 
tidy  and  neat  that  she  couldn't  understand  anyone  want- 
ing to  make  such  a  messy  shambles  of  anything  as  he  did. 
Her  Russell  had  thrown  a  bomb  into  the  midst,  and  he 
was  the  bomb. 

The  only  display  of  affection  I  ever  saw,  was  once  or 
twice,  when  she  would  smile  and  take  his  hand  as  he 
went  by  her  chair,  and  draw  him  down  close  enough  to 
give  him  a  couple  of  peck-like  kisses,  and  say  "Russell, 
dear".  He  just  patted  her  cheek  and  that  was  all.  But 
he  was  soon  back  in  kissing  form  for  the  old  ladies  and 
babies. 

He  had  never  thought  of  his  home  without  her,   al- 
though he  knew  what  it  was  to  lose  his  first  wife,  — 
mother's  mother. 

He  got  along  somehow  with  the  varied  assortment 
of  household  attendants  whom  he  had  picked  himself. 
It  did  seem,  when  there  were  so  many  eager  applicants 
for  the  job,  that  he  might  have  hit  on  one,  now  and  then, 
who  could  be  wise  and  tactful.  The  Deacons  at  the 
church  didn't  care  for  the  way  it  looked.  Their  widower 
Pastor  with  that  flock  of  muddle-headed  women  around 
him!  The  Deacons  added  their  pleas  to  Grandfather's, 
for  me  to  come  there,  but  however  —  with  his  strange 
tastes  he  may  have  been  happier  as  he  was,  than  with  me. 

It  may  have  been  selfish  of  me,  but  I  still  loved  my 
concert  work  and  the  first  season  was  over  before  I  knew 
it.  There  were  worries  and  hardships  at  times  but  they 
were  over-shadowed  by  the  good  criticism,  or  the  ap- 
plause of  an  appreciative  audience.  I  was  constantly  in 
fear  of  a  cold,  and  it  was  vital  that  we  never  missed  a 
train  connection,  and  if  you  needed  your  rest  and  sleep 
it  was  a  desperate  feeling  to  find  your  hotel  room  had 
bedbugs.  Everyone  knows  that  once  one's  career  gets 
into  stride  it  is  impossible  to  back  down  unless  you  are 
through,  and  I  had  all  my  hopes  and  dreams  in  it  by  this 
time  and  I  had  given  up  explaining  to  Grandfather  how 
the  music  business  worked.  He  knew  nothing  about  it 
and  cared  nothing  about  it. 

The  second  season  we  made  a  tour  of  Canada.  It 
was  a  wonderful  experience  aside  from  the  recital  work 
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itself.  The  people  were  wonderful,  the  audiences  were 
enthusiastic  and  the  scenery  was  beautiful,  —  Banff, 
Lake  Louise,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  and  Quebec. 
There  were  homesick  times  but  that  was  a  slight  price 
to  pay  for  something  so  important  to  me.  In  so  many 
ways  I  was  lucky.  For  one  thing  I  was  lucky  to  be  able 
to  earn  enough  to  support  my  family  as  well  as  myself, 
and  that  was  one  reason  I  couldn't  cast  my  lot  with 
Grandfather  because,  while  it  is  hard  to  believe,  he  never 
mentioned  any  salary  if  I  went  to  2020  —  nor  would  he 
have  let  me  teach  or  sing  in  church  for  money  (as  I  found 
out  later) .  Just  to  have  a  roof  over  my  head  and  more 
than  enough  to  eat  he  seemed  to  think  was  enough  in- 
ducement. Perhaps  living  near  him  was  honor  enough 
to  keep  one  warm.  When  mother  was  with  him  he 
might  buy  her  a  hat  once  in  a  great  while  and  he  did 
buy  her  a  beautiful  Persian  lamb  coat,  but  she  only  had 
the  shabbiest  things  to  wear  with  them.  So,  with  father 
practically  in  retirement  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  for 
me  to  be  able  to  keep  the  "wolf  from  the  door". 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Canada  tour  I  could  feel  that 
some  sort  of  foreboding  was  hanging  over  the  people 
there.  My  manager  felt  that  the  rumblings  of  war,  es- 
pecially heard  by  the  British,  were  getting  nearer  and  it 
would  be  too  great  a  risk  for  him  to  expect  people  to  be 
interested  in  music.  He  had  already  made  me  change  my 
program  so  it  would  not  include  any  German  songs.  The 
shock  came  in  the  horrible  form  of  World  War  I.  Money 
went  for  War  Bonds,  Red  Cross  and  benefits  of  all  kinds. 
The  famous  singers  had  no  engagements  except  where 
they  gave  their  services,  and  give  they  did,  —  of  time 
and  talent  generously. 

There  was  a  sort  of  "waiting  around  to  see  what  was 
going  to  happen"  period  before  the  Germans  declared 
war,  and  during  that  time  I  was  offered  a  part  in  an 
opera  company,  organized  by  William  Wade  Hinshaw,  a 
well  known  singer  with  the  "Met."  It  was  a  repertoire 
company  called  "The  Society  of  American  Singers"  on  a 
co-operative  basis.  Before  I  "threw  in  the  sponge"  and 
took  over  for  Grandfather,  this  chance  to  be  an  Opera 
Singer  was  more  than  I  could  resist.  Everything  was  so 
uncertain  everywhere,  especially  for  musicians.  Music 
was  something  anyone  could  do  without  in  war-time.     Of 
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course  Mr.  Hinshaw  couldn't  guarantee  any  contracts  and 
he  was  left  high  and  dry  anyway  by  the  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  his  foreign  singers  so  this  loomed  up  as  the 
last  chance  I'd  ever  have,  especially  if  the  war  lasted  a 
long  while,  to  reach  the  goal  it  had  been  my  ambition  to 
reach,  —  from  the  time  I  took  my  first  singing  lesson,  — 
that  of  being  an  opera  singer.  I  was  not  given  the 
role  of  Carmen  to  do  the  first  night,  understand.  It  was 
a  kind  of  rotation  system  for  the  leading  roles,  and  we 
had  to  know  them  all.  The  experienced  singers  had  the 
first  chances,  which  was  lucky  for  me  because,  as  it  was, 
it  took  all  my  days  and  nights  for  me  to  memorize  "Car- 
men", "Madame  Butterfly"  and  "The  Mikado",  and  I 
coached  beside  with  the  stage  manager,  Maestro  Coini 
and  the  conductors  when  they  could  take  me. 

If  I  was  excited  at  touring  in  recital  work  I  was 
really  thrilled  at  being  an  opera  singer  at  last.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it!  Just  being  associated  with  such 
singers  as  Riccardo  Martin,  Orville  Harrold,  Maggie 
Teyte,  Marguerite  Sylva,  and  Ruth  Miller,  and  conduc- 
tors,—  Henry  Hadley  and  Richard  Hageman,  was  enough 
in  itself,  but  to  have  reached  the  point  of  being  a  singer, 
in  their  class,  was  the  ultimate. 

So  much  of  this  was  new  to  me,  so  intensely  interest- 
ing, and  so  very  amusing  at  times  that  it  is  a  temptation 
to  write  about  it,  but  I  am  writing  about  Grandfather,  so 
I  must  not  get  side-tracked.  War  sounds  were  slowly 
coming  nearer,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  absorption  in 
grand  opera  was  so  great  that  when  Mr.  Hinshaw  had  to 
break  the  news  to  us  that  the  future  looked  pretty  dark 
for  opera,  I  realized  I  had  been  lost  in  what  I  was  doing. 
He  was  losing  singers  and  losing  money,  too,  and  people 
felt  opera  was  a  luxury  they  had  no  right  to  enjoy  so 
they  spent  their  money  on  necessary  things  for  war.  The 
operas  had  received  high  praise  from  the  critics  and  Mr. 
Hinshaw  came  in  for  his  share,  for  having  had  a  great 
idea. 

It  is  strange  how  Fate  has  intervened  almost  every 
time  an  opera  company  was  started  for  American  singers 
with  the  operas  sung  in  good  English  translations. 

It  was  the  pinnacle  for  me  in  my  career  and  I  was 
proud  that  my  mother  and  father  actually  saw  and  heard 
me  singing  in  grand  opera.    I   got  there,   but  now   the 
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bottom  ws  falling  out  of  everything  and  I  was  terribly 
discouraged.  In  a  weak  moment  I  listened  to  Grand- 
father's plea  again  and  this  time  I  couldn't  think  of  a  good 
excuse  to  refuse,  because  my  brothers  could  contribute  to 
our  home  now,  and  I  had  saved  up  something  out  of  my 
palmier  days  which  I  hoped  I  wouldn't  have  to  use,  at 
Grandfather's  (vain  hope)  —  so  I  went  to  be  his  house- 
keeper, this  time.  I  had  only  been  there  a  few  days 
when  I  realized  why  he  was  particularly  anxious  for  me 
to  get  there  right  away.  Somehow  he  found  he  was  to 
entertain  some  bishops  from  England  and  it  seemed  to 
have  him  terrified.  He  wanted  someone,  —  not  like 
those  around  him  —  to  take  over  and  put  on  one  of  his 
out-size  parties  where  he  would  not  have  to  show  up. 
Back  to  those  again! 

There  was  still  normal  ocean  travel,  and  no  rationing 
yet,  so  Grandfather  and  I  had  a  consultation  about  the 
bishops  due  soon  to  arrive.  I  got  the  impression  there 
was  to  be  a  convocation  of  bishops,  and  the  six  that 
Grandfather  was  to  entertain  were  to  get  the  royal  treat- 
ment. He  told  me  to  get  extra  help  and  above  all,  a 
butler.  Well,  in  all  my  varoius  levels  of  living,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  I  had  never  been  high  enough  to 
need  a  butler.  Before  I  began  worrying  about  finding 
one,  one  showed  up  in  the  form  of  a  colored  man  whom 
Grandfather  had  found  and  sent  to  me.  I  doubt  that  he 
had  any  experience  but  he  seemed  to  know  how  to  open 
and  shut  the  front  door  and  that  was  what  Grandfather 
wanted  him  for,  most  of  all.  There  were  to  be  flowers 
and  a  bowl  of  fruit  in  each  Bishop's  bedroom,  they  were 
to  have  their  breakfasts  in  bed  (a  thing  which  he  had 
usually  denounced  vehemently)  and  the  meals  must  be 
planned  with  alternates  for  each  course,  and  five  desserts. 
I  had  suggested  three  desserts  but  the  nurse  and  "com- 
panion" suggested  three  others  they  thought  were  better, 
so  Grandfather  said  five  would  be  all  right.  We  had  ice 
cream,  watermelon,  apple  pie,  and  Spanish  cream,  and 
strawberries.  Isn't  that  awful?  No  one  person  could 
be  the  sole  head  of  that  household  no  matter  how  good, 
not  even  Grandmother.  Grandfather  told  anyone  near 
him  to  take  charge  and  they  tried,  with  much  hair-pull- 
ing. 
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The  Bishops  arrived  in  their  knee  breeches  and  odd 
looking  coats  and  hats  and  Grandfather  was  actually  on 
hand  to  greet  them.  However,  that  was  the  last  time 
any  one  saw  him  around  the  house  until  the  convocation 
was  over.  The  nurse  served  his  meals  in  his  room  and  I 
think  the  "butler"  saw  him  when  he  opened  the  door  so 
he  could  sneak  in  and  out. 

The  Bishops  were  very  dignified  and  polite,  on  the 
ascetic  side,  I'd  say,  and  must  have  considered  all  this 
lavishness  rather  "gauche"  for  a  spiritual  leader.  Or 
perhaps  they  thought  it  was  customary  for  ministers  in 
America  to  own  their  own  hotels ! 

I  never  heard  whether  he  went  to  any  of  the  meet- 
ings and  listened  to  the  theological  state  of  the  world,  but 
I  doubt  it.  Anyway,  his  name  would  have  been  in  the 
papers  if  he  had  been  there  or  had  to  make  a  speech  but 
I  can't  see  how  he  got  out  of  it,  unless  it  is  that  Baptists 
don't  get  along  with  Episcopalians!  And  why  all  that 
Prince-like  hospitality?  He  may  have  realized,  too,  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  give  any  more  such  Lucullian  par- 
ties if  war  actually  came.  As  it  happened,  it  was  the 
last  of  any  of  these  un-social,  expensive  parties. 

Grandfather  seemed  to  betray  no  evidence  of  an  ex- 
pected war,  although  I  thought  he  seemed  far  away, 
with  his  mind  on  things  that  were  bothering  him.  I 
should  have  thought  those  fussing  women  would  have 
bothered  him  frightfully.  They  annoyed  me  but  not 
enough  yet  to  walk  out  on  Grandfather.  He  kept  telling 
me  how  glad  he  was  to  have  me  back,  and  that  only  I, 
could  have  handled  the  Bishops'  sojurn.  Of  course  he 
told  the  other  inmates  the  same  thing,  I  had  had  experi- 
ence with  that.  His  nurse  was  a  great  big  fat  woman 
and  while  I  was  no  sylph,  I  couldn't  equal  her,  and  one 
day  I  guess  they  didn't  hear  me  going  past  the  partly 
shut  door  of  the  study,  and  she  was  saying ; —  "Am  I  as 
fat  as  Jane?"  and  he  replied: — "My  Goodness,  No." 
Dean  Carnell  was  just  ahead  of  me  so  she  heard  it,  too. 
She  already  hated  that  "nurse"  and  I  thought  I'd  have  to 
tie  a  rope  around  her  to  keep  her  from  bursting  in  on  the 
two  or  them.  One  day  I  thought  I  would  try  the  same 
stunt  in  reverse,  so  I  said ; —  "Grandfather,  am  I  as  fat 
as  Cassie?".  He  replied; — "My  Goodness,  No".  He 
was  easily  trapped,  if  one  cared  to  trap  him,  because  he 
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had  no  qualms  about  not  telling  the  truth.  Diplomacy 
was  not  one  of  his  winning  attributes,  either.  He  may 
have  thought  it  was  diplomacy  but  it  was  too  heavy 
handed  for  that.  He  did  not  deal  with  people  singly, 
who  would  clash  with  his  viewpoint  or  whom  he'd  have 
to  win  over,  with  diplomacy.  He  dealt  with  people  singly 
only  when  they  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  person  to  per- 
son personality  easily,  and  they  were  convinced  he  was 
right  before  he  spoke,  —  even  if  he  said  black  was  white. 
That  explains  why  there  were  so  many  noodle-headed 
women  around  him,  too.  However,  when  it  came  to  his 
congregation  and  lecture  audiences,  that  was  a  different 
matter.  His  sermons  and  lectures  were  founded  on  texts 
and  proven  theories,  with  a  few  of  his  own  added,  and  de- 
livered before  crowds  of  people,  so  one  person  who 
wanted  to  argue  would  not  have  the  courage  to  heckle 
him  in  public  and  Grandfather  would  see  that  he  never 
met  a  debater  in  private.  The  subject  matter  in  a  lec- 
ture like  "Acres  of  Diamonds"  was  purely  inspirational 
and  although  he  may  have  used  his  mesmeric  personality 
to  put  it  across,  no  one,  even  with  keen  reasoning  power, 
would  care  to  argue  that  you  couldn't  be  a  success  if  you 
persisted  and  tried  hard  enough.  The  audience  left  the 
hall  happy  and  sure  they  were  all  going  to  be  a  success,  so 
why  argue  about  a  pleasant  thing  like  that.  Psycholo- 
gists today,  might  like  to  know  some  of  his  secrets,  but  I 
doubt  that  he  himself,  knew  what  they  consisted  of,  — 
enough  to  pass  them  along.  I  know  a  partial  clue  —  and 
that  is  to  choose  your  recruits  from  those  who  can  be 
told,  rather  than  reasoned  with.  Pretty  dull  recruits, 
but  you  can't  lose  them. 

There  was  very  little  sign  of  age  in  Grandfather 
even  though  he  was  nearly  eighty.  His  hair  was  black 
as  coal  (he  was  sonstantly  accused  of  dyeing  it,  but  I  am 
sure  I  would  have  known  if  that  were  true)  he  was  loose- 
ly fat,  and  certainly  not  in  good  athletic  shape,  and  he 
complained  of  his  rheumatism  a  lot,  but  it  was  more  to 
get  the  sympathy  of  the  ladies  and  the  attentions  of  a 
nurse  I  thought.  He  was  still  vigorous  and  emphatic  in 
the  pulpit  and  in  his  lectures.  His  mind  was  alert  and 
his  memory  still  unusual  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  W. 
C.  Crosby  had  really  seen  him,  he  would  never  have  writ- 
ten those  silly  things  about  him.     He  did  have  a  paunch, 
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but  he  was  not  wobbly,  nor  was  his  voice,  —  it  still 
boomed,  and  no  one  needed  to  "breathe  the  breath  of  life" 
into  him,  and  life  had  not  "passed  him  by."  I  do  not 
think  he  worked  as  hard  now  over  his  philanthropies  and 
institutions  as  he  once  did,  but  that  was  because  he  had 
done  all  he  could  and  they  were  on  their  own  feet.  He 
complained  of  being  tired  more  often  and  always  wanted 
someone  to  go  along  with  him  on  appointments  and  trips, 
but  that  was  because  he  was  spoiled  and  wanted  company 
and  since  he  very  seldom  spoke  or  carried  on  a  conversa- 
tion, —  even  that  was  because  he  wanted  a  valet  or  some- 
one to  wait  on  him.     (A  female  valet,  not  male.) 

Since  I  had  no  plans  any  longer  for  myself  and  noth- 
ing on  my  mind  in  particular  I  settled  down  to  do  what- 
ever Grandfather  wanted  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
Church,  and  learn  how  a  University  worked,  and  what 
Grandfather's  civic  interests  were.  Not  that  he  would 
have  permitted  me  to  voice  an  opinion  or  discuss  him 
with  any  one,  but  now  that  I  was  to  live  there  I  was 
curious  about  all  these  wonderful  things  he  had  done, 
whereas  before,  we  were  young  visitors  who  just  listened 
and  never  asked  questions.  We  knew  he  was  an  impor- 
tant man  because  he  was  treated  differently  from  other 
people,  but  later  his  admirers  would  corner  me  and  re- 
gale me  for  hours  about  this  unusual  man  and  all  he  was 
doing  for  others.  I  think,  too,  that  earlier  I  was  more 
familiar  with  his  behavior  in  the  family,  and  around  the 
house  and,  in  my  immature  opinion  then,  I  would  not 
have  thought  he  had  the  traits  of  a  great  man,  but  later, 
reading  books  about  him,  —  and  magazines  and  news- 
paper stories  about  his  fabulous  adventures,  I  was  con- 
vinced he  was  worth  studying. 

My  immediate  active  duties  were  to  see  that  he  had 
what  he  wanted  for  his  meals,  which  the  maids  would 
have  done  anyway,  —  to  attend  to  his  bodily  comforts, 
which  the  "nurse"  was  doing,  (when  the  "companion" 
would  let  her)  and,  accompany  him  everywhere,  especial- 
ly to  church  services.  I  suspect  the  deacons  made  that 
request.  It  was  not  arduous,  but  certainly  not  like  cur- 
tain time  at  the  opera !  Once  in  a  while  I  would  slip  out 
and  over  to  the  Stones,  where  I  really  was  with  people  I 
understood.     Mary's  brothers  were  awfully  nice,  too! 
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I  had  to  ride  around  in  that  antiquated  Pierce- Arrow 
with  Grandfather  too.  That  great  big  old  car  with  its 
Negro  chauffeur  was  Grandfather's  delight,  and  a  fa- 
miliar sight  on  Broad  Street.  He  loved  it  because  he  didn't 
have  to  stoop  way  down  to  get  in,  and  he  said  his  rheuma- 
tism wouldn't  let  him  bend  over  any  more.  With  time 
on  my  hands  and  no  money  to  spend  to  "go  places",  and, 
worst  of  all,  no  chance  yet  to  sing  —  I  decided  to  read  the 
lectures  and  books  that  Grandfather  had  written  and  the 
ones  others  had  written  about  him.  I  also  intended  to 
watch  him  in  action  when  he  was  preaching,  and  lectur- 
ing. I  had  seen  the  way  he  could  sway  audiences  and 
there  must  be  something  I  could  learn  about  dramatics 
from  him.  I  could  never  learn  diplomacy,  morals,  or  how  to 
be  sensible  about  money  from  him. 

His  daily  schedule  was  much  the  same  as  it  had  al- 
ways been,  —  breakfast,  preceded  by  his  morning  solos, 
Prayers,  chapel,  morning  appointments,  dinner,  and  so 
on.  The  only  difference  was  that  I  went  with  him  every- 
where, and  now  I  was  learning  what  gr*eat  respect  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  had  for  him.  They  realized  his 
eccentricities  and  his  unrealistic  ways  of  getting  things 
done.  They  loved  him  personally  and  were  amazed  at 
his  money  raising  ability.  They  laughed  at  his  money- 
spending  habits  even  though  he  would  contribute  gene- 
rously to  any  worthy  project  in  the  city.  While  he  could 
not  be  called  a  good  business  man  (in  his  hazy,  psychic 
way  he  had  a  sixth  sense  for  advertising.  Bruce  Barton, 
famous  in  advertising  was  intrigued  enough  by  him  to 
write  an  article  about  him  in  the  American  Magazine. 
Grandfather  may  not  have  started  with  it  in  mind,  but 
may  have  found  out  that  this  scattering  money  every- 
where, in  the  presence  of  lots  of  witnesses,  (if  you  re- 
member), attracted  attention,  and  that  in  turn  furthered 
his  interests,  which  in  turn  doubled  the  investment.  His 
ouija  board  system  of  sensing  how  to  advertise  was  not 
understood  as  well  then  as  it  is  today,  but  in  his  imagina- 
tive "hit  or  miss"  way  he  hit  upon  ideas  that  were  ahead 
of  his  time.  They  appeared  accidental  but  they  probably 
were  thought  out.  This  giving  away  fortunes  to  philan- 
thropic organizations  is  usual  today,  we  do  not  gasp  about 
it  any  more  and  while  I  don't  want  to  be  unfair  and  call 
it  advertising,  any  more  than  I  would  have  questioned 
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Grandfather's  motives,  —  it  all  does  result  in  wonderful 
advertising.  Grandfather  would  have  been  horrified  at 
the  word  "advertising"  in  connection  with  anything  he 
did,  but  still  I  think  that  is  the  correct  word.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  word  at  one  time  that  he  wrote  a  book  or 
rather,  a  pamphlet  on  it,  but  of  course  never  mentioned 
using  charitable  things  as  a  means  of  advertising.  He 
had  his  friend  Charles  E.  Hires  all  excited  one  time  when 
they  were  talking  about  advertising.  They  had  ex- 
changed ideas  for  a  while,  when  suddenly  Grandfather 
said :-  "What  would  you  give,  Charles,  for  the  face  of  the 
Moon?"  and  quick  as  a  flash  Hires  said:-  "A  million  dol- 
lars !"  That  was  an  awful  lot  of  money  in  those  days  and 
little  did  the  two  dream  in  their  fantastic  kidding  that 
the  day  was  not  to  be  far  off  when  hey  might  be  able  to 
hang  a  sign  around  the  man-in-the-moon's  neck,  in  neon 
lights,  reading  "Drink  Hire's  Root  Beer". 

The  title  Grandfather  used  for  a  book  on  business 
sin  cess  and  advertising  was,  —  "A  Million  Dollars  for  the 
race  of  the  Moon".  He  would  have  made  a  good  writer 
of  commercials  for  radio  and  television  for  he  had  the 
psychological  angle  down  pat,  even  if  he  was  shy  of  busi- 
ness ability. 

I  wish  that  when  the  radio  and  television  stations 
had  dramatized  stories  about  his  life,  they  had  taken 
some  of  the  more  exciting,  unusual  happenings  of  his 
life.  The  Johnny  Ring  episode  of  the  Civil  War  is  so 
much  like  any  war  story,  but  they  dressed  it  up  radio 
style  and  I  guess  radio-wise  it  was  a  big  hit. 

Other  titles  he  dreamed  up  for  his  books  and  lectures 
were,  "The  Jolly  Earthquake",  "Why  Lincoln  Laughed", 
"The  Silver  Crown",  "The  Angel's  Lily"  and,  of  course, 
"Acres  of  Diamonds". 

Although  "Acres  of  Diamonds"  was  the  popular  lec- 
ture which  he  delivered  6,000  times,  —  to  me  "The  Silver 
Crown"  was  the  livelier  one.  The  incidents  in  it  gave 
him  a  chance  to  be  dramatic  and  no  matter  how  many 
times  I  heard  it  he  could  always  make  me  laugh.  When 
he  imitated  the  fastidious  fellow  in  an  elocution  class  who 
had  at  last  conquered  that  old  exercise,  —  "Peter  Piper 
picked  a  peck  of  pickle  peppers",  and  so  on,  or  when  he 
described  a  famous  singer  trying  to  sing  high  notes  she 
couldn't  even  reach.    She  sang  from  the  choir  behind  him 
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when  he  had  the  pulpit  in  some  famous  church  one  Sun- 
day and  he  said,  "She  got  paid  for  it,  too!"  Or  when  he 
showed  the  audience  how  an  opera  singer  came  on  stage, 
how  she  kicked  her  train  around  and  let  out  those  ear- 
piercing  yelps,  the  audience  fairly  roared  with  laughter. 
He  really  loved  imitating  singers  for  they  were  his  pet 
hate. 

I  had  time  to  go  through  books  and  articles  about 
him  and  find  out  about  his  life  before  I  had  ever  seen 
him.  —  long  before  I  was  born,  and  to  my  surprise  it  was 
exciting  reading. 

There  were  his  adventures  as  reporter  for  the  Bos- 
ton Traveller  and  London  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

His  lawyer's  experiences  and  hair-raising  stories 
about  criminals  and  crooks.  His  world  travels  took  him 
to  strange  countries  like  China,  India,  Persia  and  Turkey 
where  he  interviewed  Princes,  Pashas,  Sheiks  and  Emper- 
ors. He  spent  much  time  in  the  Holy  Land  and  returned 
there  often  after  he  became  a  minister,  because  he  ac- 
quired so  much  material  first-hand  for  his  sermons  there. 

In  his  book  "Why  Lincoln  Laughed"  he  described  a 
wonderful  meeting  he  had  with  Lincoln  when  he  went  to 
see  him  about  getting  a  fellow  soldier  freed  from  prison 
whom  he  felt  had  been  put  there  under  false  charges. 
That  was  something  I  had  found  out  about  that  I  would 
not  have  heard  from  Grandfather  in  detail,  although  he 
referred  to  it  many  times. 

Then  there  were  words  of  praise  from  fellow  Phila- 
delphians  which  I  never  would  have  heard  about  from 
him,  such  words  as  these  from  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  — 
at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Grandfather,  —  "Doctor  Conwell  is 
a  great  citizen  who  cannot  be  matched  in  this  or  any 
other  state.  How  proud  and  thankful  is  Philadelphia  to 
own  him!  He  had  the  vision  years  ago,  not  of  building 
buildings,  but  of  building  men  and  citizenship." 

Then  the  editor  of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  said 
this,  —  "No  man  can  reckon  the  indebtedness  of  Philadel- 
phia to  this  admirable  citizen  who  might  have  been  a 
plutocrat,  but  chose  instead,  for  the  sake  of  others,  to 
reserve  only  a  modest  competency  for  himself  out  of  all 
the  vast  accumulation.     This  man's  golden  treasury  is 


reckoned  in  the  bright  mintage  of  ever-living  gratitude 
for  lives  enabled  to  reach  their  fullest  development  of  use- 
fulness." 

Of  course  in  my  role  as  guardian  and  chaperone  for 
Grandfather  I  heard  these  encomiums  piled  on  him 
wherever  he  spoke  or  was  a  guest,  but  I  had  not  realized 
that  it  had  been  going  on  for  forty  or  fifty  years  before. 
I  guess  I  hadn't  fully  appreciated  what  he  had  done  to 
deserve  it.  In  my  trivial  way,  I  was  more  interested  and 
amused  with  what  he  was  going  to  do  next,  and  the  sud- 
den things  he  took  a  notion  to  do  that  seemed  too  picay- 
une for  an  important  man  to  think  of.  There  were  two 
women  who  pestered  him  and  whom  he  refused  to  see, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  simple  ways  of 
shielding  him  from  them,  but  he  used  the  most  compli- 
cated methods  I  ever  heard  of  to  avoid  them.  One  was  a 
foolish  country  relative  who  wandered  down  regularly 
unannounced,  to  visit  her  famous  cousin.  The  other, 
everyone  thought,  was  in  love  with  him.  He  would  hide 
in  his  study  all  day  until  I  assured  him  I  couldn't  see  her 
walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house.  The  first 
one  he  was  ashamed  of,  and  the  second  he  was  afraid  of. 
To  me,  it  was  funny  to  see  a  man  who  was  a  Houdini  at 
getting  himself  out  of  serious  dilemmas,  frightened  to 
death  at  two  stupid  women. 

All  along  I  had  been  more  fascinated  with  the  pre- 
dicaments he  got  into,  and  the  absent-minded  mistakes  he 
made.  I  felt  like  my  Grandmother,  who  couldn't  see  the 
greatness,  for  the  blinding  turmoil  around  him  which  we 
were  supposed  to  ward  off,  I,  too,  was  more  concerned 
with  his  personal  foibles  and  eccentricities.  It  was  never 
dull  if  he  was  around  and  I  had  to  be  alert  for  any  sur- 
prise. I  would  be  solemnly  sitting  in  the  family  pew 
after  delivering  my  charge  to  his  study  on  Sunday,  and 
the  service  would  have  progressed  almost  as  far  as  the 
sermon,  when  he  would  leave  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  and 
I  would  wonder  if  he  felt  ill,  but  when  he  re-appeared  he 
beckoned  to  an  usher  and  after  a  few  whispers  with  him, 
the  usher  came  down  to  my  seat  and  said  that  Grand- 
father had  left  the  notes  to  his  sermon  at  the  house  and 
for  me  to  go  back  and  find  them.  I  was  usually  pained 
at  the  attention  I  drew  as  I  left  my  pew  with  four  thous- 
and people  staring  at  me.     Grandfather  told  the  congre- 
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gation  that  his  granddaughter  had  gone  to  get  his  notes, 
and  he  either  talked  about  something  else,  or  had  them 
sing  hymns  until  I  got  them  back  to  him.  He  would  have 
preached  a  good  sermon  without  his  notes  but  he  usually 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it,  working  it  out  apropos  of  some 
theme  that  was  on  his  mind  at  the  moment.  This  collec- 
tion I  have,  of  sermon  notes  in  his  extraordinary  hand- 
writing, ought  to  be  valuable  for  they  are  perfect  examp- 
les of  essay  construction,  and  I  can  almost  hear  what  he 
would  be  saying  between  the  concise  abbreviated  notes  he 
made. 

He  wasn't  embarrassed  when  he  forgot,  he  was  dis- 
gusted. He  could  always  remember  names,  even  if  years 
went  by  and  he  hadn't  seen  the  person,  and  his  memory 
never  failed  him  on  poems  or  bible  verses  no  matter  how 
long  they  were. 

There  was  a  lecture  date  —  which  I  guess  he  didn't 
really  forget,  but  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  the 
town.  It  so  happened  that  when  he  arrived  there  and 
they  said  they  were  not  expecting  him,  they  told  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  speaker  they  had  expected  was 
ill  and  would  have  to  disappoint  them,  so  they  suggested 
that  since  Grandfather  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  the  right 
town  in  time,  why  didn't  he  stay  and  give  them  a  lecture 
of  his  own?  He  told  them  it  wouldn't  be  on  the  same 
subject  the  other  man  had  chosen,  but  they  could  choose 
one  of  his  own  collection  and  he  would  be  glad  to  oblige. 
So  he  did,  and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all,  except,  the 
people  waiting  in  Vermont.  I'll  have  to  be  fair  to  Grand- 
father in  this  case,  for  it  was  the  secretary  who  had  put 
Massachusetts  instead  of  Vermont.  I'd  hate  to  hear 
what  the  secretary  heard  after  that! 

As  a  rule  Grandfaher  was  very  easy  going  with  those 
who  worked  for  him,  but  when  the  mistake  reflected  on 
him,  (Grandfather)  he  had  a  choice  of  words  that  was 
really  excoriating. 

It  was  no  one's  carelessness  but  his  own  that  he 
would  arrive  at  a  hotel  with  no  money  in  his  pockets  even 
to  buy  a  meal.  He  would  ask  the  managers  to  trust  him 
until  after  the  lecture  when  he  had  the  check  he  received, 
from  the  sponsors,  to  cash.  Of  course  a  hotel  wouldn't 
go  bankrupt  over  favors  to  him,  but  pity  the  poor  porter 
on  the  train  when  Grandfather  tells  him  he  has  no  money 
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to  buy  his  ticket  and  borrows  from  him.  The  porter  may 
have  known  him  better  than  the  conductor  would  have. 
It  was  not  the  secretary's  fault  either,  because  he  told  me 
that  when  Grandfather  left,  his  pockets  were  stuffed 
with  money.  I  wouldn't  know.  I  never  saw  any  of  it. 
With  his  feeing  propensities,  he  probably  dug  into  his 
pocket  and  was  handing  out  ten  dollar  bills. 

Now  and  then  he  would  get  a  sudden  impulse  to  do 
something  for  mother  or  give  her  a  nice  present.  It 
usually  ended  disastrously  or  if  not,  it  cost  father  more 
than  it  did  Grandfather,  and  if  that  was  not  disaster, 
then  you  didn't  know  my  father.  Grandfather  made 
mother  a  present  of  a  trip  to  Florida  and  a  little  cash  for 
immediate  expenses  and  promised  the  return  ticket  later. 
She  headed  for  Daytona  where  she  had  some  friends,  very 
gay  and  nonchalant,  and  optimistic  about  how  she  would 
get  home.  She  should  have  been  suspicious  —  I  would 
have  been. 

She  had  a  grand  time  but  she  stayed  a  long  time 
waiting  for  her  return  ticket,  and  the  longer  she  stayed, 
the  deeper  in  debt  she  got,  and  her  cash  had  been  used  up 
a  while  back.  She  wrote  Grandfather  that  she  was 
grateful  to  him  for  the  trip  and  that  she  was  ready  to 
come  home,  but  that  was  not  a  strong  enough  hint,  so 
she  asked  me  to  remind  him  about  the  ticket.  If  there 
was  one  thing  Grandfather  couldn't  stand  it  was  prod- 
ding, and  so  I  wasn't  backing  into  that.  Between  father 
and  me,  we  got  her  home  again,  but  anyone  took  a  chance 
when  he  accepted  a  present  from  Grandfather  because 
usually  one  received  only  half  of  it.  No  one  could  ever  ex- 
plain this  strange  quirk  in  him,  but  I  had  met  up  with 
it  that  winter  I  began  to  study  singing  in  Philadelphia 
and  we  were  living  in  Germantown.  He  thought  he 
could  convince  me  of  the  advantages  of  living  at  2020 
and  forgetting  about  singing  by  presenting  me  with  two 
season  tickets  for  the  Hammerstein  Opera  at  the  beauti- 
ful new  Opera  House  Hammerstein  had  just  built.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  box  seats,  no  less.  It  was 
Grandfather's  own  idea  that  I  should  buy  the  correct 
evening  dress  and  wrap  and  charge  them  to  him.  Since 
he  did  not  mention  evening  slippers  I  just  thought  it 
hadn't  occurred  to  him,  but  surely  he  would  expect  me  to 
have  slippers  with  an  evening  dress!     Anyway,  I  bought 


a  lovely  evening  dress,  a  velvet  wrap  and  gold  slippers. 
Before  I  left  for  the  opera  opening  night,  I  went  into  his 
study  and  showed  him  how  gorgeous  I  looked,  and  he 
looked  rather  stunned  at  the  magnificence.  In  a  minis- 
ter's household  one  never  saw  anything  so  dressy.  The 
only  thing  that  dampened  my  spirits  was  the  fact  that  I 
couldn't  persuade  Grandfather  to  accompany  me.  He 
had  intended  that  I  take  the  nurse  on  the  other  ticket. 
As  long  as  I  could  sit  in  a  box  and  listen  to  the  opera, 
what  did  I  care  who  sat  beside  me!  And  through  the 
whole  season  I  had  some  very  odd  people  of  Grandfather's 
selection,  sitting  beside  me.  The  whole  thing  was  a  much 
appreciated  gift,  but  then  one  of  those  mystifying  things 
happened.  I  stopped  in  to  say  "hello"  to  him  on  my  way 
home  from  the  University  one  afternoon.  He  had  fin- 
ished his  nap  and  was  lying  on  the  couch.  When  he  got 
up  he  handed  me  a  long  sheet  of  paper  and  told  me  to  go 
over  to  the  desk  and  check  off  the  things  I  had  bought  on 
this  bill.  I  supposed  I  was  to  check  on  it  to  assure  him 
it  was  correct.  The  things  I  had  bought  for  the  opera 
were  on  it  and  so  I  checked  them  off  and  told  him  it  was 
all  right.  Then  he  said,  —  "Of  course  you  will  want  to 
pay  for  the  things  that  are  yours?"  I  could  hardly 
speak.  He  said,  —  "Have  you  the  money?"  and  I  said, 
"No,  you  told  me  to  charge  them  to  you."  He  said :  "Can 
you  get  the  money  ?"  I  was  thinking  fast  and  so  I  said 
"Yes".  I  was  crying  by  this  time  but  I  ran  out  and  over 
to  Mrs.  Stone.  She  couldn't  understand  it  any  more 
than  I  could,  but  she  loaned  me  the  money  and  I  hurried 
back  to  give  it  to  Grandfather.  I  was  so  upset  I  couldn't 
look  at  him,  but  I  shoved  the  money  at  him  and  turned  to 
leave.  He  asked  me  where  I  got  the  money  for  by  this 
time  he  guessed  it  was  Mrs.  Stone,  and  he  hated  to  think 
she  would  hear  that  he  had  done  such  a  thing.  He  got 
hold  of  me  and  kissed  me  and  when  I'd  pull  away  he'd 
grab  me  again.  Whether  he  was  sorry  or  just  momen- 
tarily crazy  I  don't  know,  but  that  lesson  taught  me 
never  to  have  money  dealings  with  him  at  all  and  I  never 
did. 

These  things  happened,  of  course,  when  I  was  much 
younger  and  were  of  the  utmost  importance  because  they 
affected  me  personally,  and  I  "could  not  see  the  forest 
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for  the  trees."     It  is  like  being  too  close  to  the  stage  and 
the  scenery  seems  all  out  of  focus. 

I  was  getting  a  true  perspective  by  reading  these 
books  and  listening  to  the  people  in  important  places 
where  I  accompanied  him  now.  Still,  —  even  though  I 
was  in  the  process  of  joining  the  hero- worshippers  — 
(and  it  was  pleasing  Grandfather  as  much  as  if  a  dozen 
derelicts  had  been  converted  at  prayer  meeting)  he 
could  hurt  me  terribly.  We  would  be  standing  in  a  re- 
ception line  after  a  lecture  and  I'd  hear  him  say,  over 
and  over  again:  "I  am  all  alone  in  the  world  now,  all  my 
family  is  gone,  it  is  so  lonely."  An  abnormal  craving  for 
sympathy  made  him  repeat  it  and  repeat  it.  Even  when 
mother  stood  in  the  line  as  I  did,  and  heard  it,  he  ground 
out  the  same  thing.  People  would  take  a  good  look  at  me 
then  and  decide  I  must  be  his  young  girl-friend!  I 
pushed  all  these  things  out  of  my  mind  when  I  read  what 
Charles  A.  Dana  the  famous  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun 
said  in  a  letter  to  Harper  Brothers,  recommending  that 
Doctor  Conwell  be  secured  to  write  a  series  of  books  for 
an  "American  Biographical  Library",  he  said:-  "As  a 
writer  of  biographies,  Doctor  Conwell  has  no  superior. 
Indeed,  I  can  say  considerately,  that  he  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  men.  He  never  advertises  himself;  never 
saves  a  newspaper  clipping  concerning  himself;  never 
keeps  a  sermon  of  his  own;  and  will  not  seek  applause. 
You  must  go  after  him  if  you  want  him.  He  will  not 
apply  to  you.  He  has  written  many  books  and  has  ad- 
dressed more  people  than  any  other  living  man.  To  do 
this  without  writing  or  dictating  a  line  to  advertise  him- 
self is  nothing  else  than  the  victory  of  a  great  genius. 
He  is  a  gem  worth  your  seeking,  valuable  anywhere.  I 
say  again  that  I  regard  Russell  H.  Conwell  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  America's  greatest  man  in  the  best  form." 

Grandfather  wrote  biographies  of  General  U.  S. 
Grant,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  James  A.  Garfield,  James 
G.  Blaine,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  John 
Wanamaker.  The  biography  of  Spurgeon  sold  125,000 
copies  in  four  months. 

The  manuscript  of  the  biography  of  Daniel  Manin 
was  destroyed  when  Grandfather's  home  in  Newton  Cen- 
ter burned  down. 
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I  certainly  was  getting  to  know  my  Grandfather  and 
appreciate  him.  They  were  much  pleasanter  thoughts  to 
have  than  worrying  about  what  was  happening  to  the 
world  everywhere.  The  war  was  almost  upon  us  now  and 
I  just  couldn't  grasp  it.  The  stories  Grandfather  told 
us  of  the  Civil  War  were  like  adventures  from  the  dark 
ages  to  me,  and  I  couldn't  believe  such  things  would  really 
happen  again.  The  Philippine  War  was  not  quite  so  dim, 
but  had  made  no  impression  on  me  then,  so,  "war"  was 
just  a  word,  though  an  ugly  one.  What  did  one  do  about 
a  war  if  you  were  a  woman?  I  felt  helpless  and  con- 
fused, as  if  the  end  of  everything  was  coming.  It  had 
never  entered  my  mind  that  such  a  thing  could  happen 
in  a  modern  world.  I  had  casually  been  joining  all  kinds 
of  groups  that  were  against  war.  I  guess  they  were 
pacifists,  but  I  thought  "Aren't  they  silly?"  "This  isn't 
necessary,  no  one  bothers  about  war  any  more."  It's  a 
wonder  the  communists  didn't  get  me!  What  a  naive 
soul  I  was.  Grandfather  seemed  more  pre-occupied  than 
usual.  There  was  a  difference  in  him.  He  didn't  men- 
tion the  possibility  of  a  war  at  the  time  and  yet  he  usual- 
ly liked  to  be  the  one  who  could  forecast  events.  He 
never  referred  to  war  in  his  sermons  or  to  the  belligerent 
countries.  Perhaps  he  was  like  me  and  couldn't  believe 
it.  Then,  too,  he  knew  he  was  the  spiritual  guide  for  the 
members  of  his  church,  and  he  knew  that  war  was  hard 
to  explain.  It  was  going  to  be  hard  to  comfort  and  en- 
courage them,  for  this  was  going  to  be  the  first  war  for 
them,  too. 

His  lecture  dates  had  fallen  off  just  as  my  singing 
ones  had,  and  things  at  the  University  were  affected, 
especially  in  the  teaching  staff  and  the  enrollment.  He 
spent  much  more  time  at  the  church  and  focussed  his 
attention  on  the  prayer  meetings.  Because  I  went  with 
him  everywhere,  I  got  to  know  the  church  better  and 
appreciate  what  a  many  sided  organization  it  was,  and 
why  the  City  of  Philadelphia  valued  its  spiritual  influence 
so  highly.  When  I  was  very  young  I  went  to  church 
every  Sunday,  and  went  to  Sunday  School  because  we 
were  supposed  to.  In  Philadelphia  we  went  to  the  Temple 
because  Grandfather  preached  there  (and  his  sermons 
were  entertaining  too)  and  I  felt  very  important  when  I 
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was  pointed  out  as  Dr.  Conwell's  granddaughter.     Grand- 
father himself  scarcely  ever  explained,  who  we  were. 

My  religious  training  was  very  sketchy.  Trotting 
all  over  the  globe  the  way  we  did  we  weren't  in  one  place 
long  enough  to  join  a  church.  While  I  sang  in  enough 
churches  —  two  services  a  day  —  sometimes  three  for 
around  twenty  years,  in  churches  of  all  denominations 
including  synagogues  and  a  Catholic  church,  (behind  the 
scenes),  —  still  one  absorbs  very  little  religion  from  the 
choir-loft.  Choir-loft  enlightenment  is  not  along  relig- 
ious lines. 

The  only  things  that  had  made  any  spiritual  impres- 
sion on  me  earlier  were  my  baptism,  the  Bible  Grand- 
father gave  me  with  an  inscription  in  it  in  large  gold 
letters,  and  —  for  what  reason  I  don't  know,  —  but  a  ser- 
mon he  preached  one  Sunday  around  Easter  time.  It  was 
about  Mary  and  Martha.  He  said  that  Mary  was  the 
emotional,  loving  one  and  Martha  was  the  practical, 
commonsense  one.  Mary  could  only  think  about  how  she 
loved  Jesus.  She  annointed  his  feet  and  dried  them  with 
her  hair  while  Martha  thought  of  more  useful  things. 
She  let  Mary  go  to  meet  Jesus,  while  she  put  their  abode 
in  order,  did  the  cleaning  and  prepared  a  meal  for  him. 
Grandfather's  next  comments  were  most  un-Conwellian 
because  he  said  there  were  too  many  Marthas  who  were 
always  doing  housework,  fussing  over  the  washing  and 
ironing,  and  cleaning  and  scrubbing  all  the  time,  and 
there  should  be  more  Marys  thinking  of  love  and  heaven- 
ly things.  I  could  see  that  he  leaned  more  toward  Mary 
at  least  for  the  moral  of  the  sermon,  but  out  of  the  pulpit 
he  had  no  use  for  women  who  could  think.  He'd  rather 
they  kept  house  for  him,  like  Martha.  I  still  have  the 
Bible  he  gave  me  and  I  treasure  it  dearly,  —  and  perhaps 
I  had  better  use  it  and  check  on  that  Mary  and  Martha 
story. 

The  baptismal  ceremony  at  the  Temple  was  some- 
thing no  one  ever  forgot  whether  they  were  spectators 
or  participants.  It  was  solemn  and  sacred  and  in  such  a 
beautiful  setting.  When  I  saw  Reinhardt's  production 
of  "The  Miracle"  I  knew  Grandfather  was  ahead  of  his 
time  again  when  he  designed  the  setting  for  the  pool  and 
baptismal  font. 
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The  whole  church  was  a  little  too  ornate  for  an  eccle- 
siastical edifice  but  even  with  its  deep  red  velvet  carpet 
and  red  velvet  pews  it  had  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and 
solemnity.  Its  stained  glass  windows  were  fine  examples 
of  that  art. 

But  to  me  the  most  beautiful  sight  was  on  Easter 
mornings  when  the  whole  pulpit  platform  would  be 
moved  back  and  there  would  be  a  large  pool  surrounded 
by  calla  lilies  and  Easter  lilies  and  palms.  There  was 
something  green  leafed  draped  and  looped  to  the  floor, 
like  smilax.  Then  they  turned  on  the  water  which  came 
cascading  down,  over  rocks  through  ferns  and  greenery, 
lighted  by  concealed  lights,  through  the  center  of  the 
steep  high  choirloft.  On  the  surface  of  the  pool  floated 
long-stemmed  white  rose  buds. 

The  candidate  was  given  a  long  black  robe,  we  were 
each  given  a  little  cell  in  which  to  disrobe,  like  a  girl's 
school,  —  only  when  there  were  a  hundred  to  be  baptised, 
someone  else  had  used  it  too  by  the  time  you  got  back  to 
dress.  Then  you  stood  in  line  and  walked  along  a  little 
tunnel  in  the  dark  until  Grandfather  sort  of  groped  for 
you  and  led  you  slowly  into  the  water  (heated  a  little). 
When  you  arrived  where  the  congregation  could  see  you 
and  the  water  was  quite  deep — Grandfather,  who  had  been 
calming  me  in  an  undertone  as  we  walked  along,  (and  I 
think  he  did  this  to  everyone,)  said  not  to  be  afraid,  just 
do  what  he  said,  —  then  he  let  his  voice  rise  and  while 
the  organ  played,  his  rich,  colorful  voice  said  terribly 
solemn  things  to  you.  Just  as  he  baptised  you  the  hun- 
dred-voiced choir  broke  forth  into  "My  Jesus  as  Thou 
Wilt".  In  my  case  Grandfather  kissed  me  and  he  seemed 
to  be  saying  something,  —  which  I  was  too  scared  to 
hear,  —  and  as  we  walked  toward  the  minister  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  pool  he  picked  a  white  rose  from  the  water  and 
handed  it  to  me  and  the  minister  in  the  center  led  me  to 
another  assistant  minister  and  out  through  another 
short  tunnel  to  my  dressing  room. 

The  ceremony  was  always  impressive  and  was  carried 
out  just  the  same  in  every  detail.  The  big  black  robed 
choir  pealed  forth  its  beautiful  sounds  at  the  height  of 
that  emotional  experience,  and  white  roses  still  floated 
on  the  water.  In  those  days  they  didn't  use  producers 
and   stage  directors   everywhere  as  they  do  now,   and 
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there  was  no  one  in  the  church,  except  Grandfather,  to 
plan  such  a  thing.  He  must  have  been  his  own  producer 
and  stage  manager.  Although  it  produced  the  effect  of 
theatre  it  was  so  beautiful  and  every  step  in  the  cere- 
mony so  well  timed  that  it  only  enhanced  the  sacred,  con- 
secrated feeling.  No  other  church  that  I  heard  of  had 
put  so  much  thought  and  money  into  their  baptismal 
font.  It  became  known  far  and  wide  and  people  came 
from  far  and  wide  to  see  that  ceremony,  particularly  on 
Easter. 

The  gloom  of  war  talk  seemed  to  make  people  more 
aware  of  what  their  religion  could  do  for  them,  and  more 
members  and  strangers  came  out  to  the  prayer  meetings 
than  ever  before.  A  prayer  meeting  at  the  Temple  was 
also  different  from  those  at  other  churches,  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  Russell  Conwell.  Ask 
anyone  who  remembers  them.  It  was  strange  the  way  I 
met  an  old  lady,  a  few  weeks  ago,  who  had  been  present 
at  those  prayer  meetings  and  the  story  she  told  me  could 
only  have  happened  at  the  Grace  Baptist  Temple. 

I  had  painted  a  portrait  of  Grandfather  and  I  was 
asked  to  put  it  in  an  exhibition  we  had  here  in  Worthing- 
ton  last  summer.  It  was  hung  near  the  entrance  and  on 
the  day  I  was  on  duty  as  caretaker  this  old  lady  came  in, 
and  immediately  exclaimed,  "Why  that's  Doctor  Con- 
well  !"  I  hadn't  thought  I  had  done  very  well  from  the 
likeness  standpoint,  so  I  could  have  hugged  the  old  lady. 
Then  she  asked  me  if  she  was  right  and  I  said :  "You 
certainly  are,  and  I  ought  to  know !"  She  said  she  knew 
Grandfather  and  after  we  had  talked  a  while  I  asked  her 
if  she  knew  any  anecdotes  about  him  because  I  was  col- 
lecting them,  and  there  were  not  so  many  people  left  who 
could  remember  him.  She  said :  —  "Well,  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  I  owe  to  him." 

It  seemed  she  had  a  friend  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Temple  and  this  friend  urged  her  to  accompany  her  to 
one  of  the  Prayer  meetings  there  one  night.  She  was 
young  and  unmarried  at  the  time  and  she  had  things  on 
her  mind  that  were  bothering  her  and  she  needed  cheer- 
ing up.  So  the  meeting  started  with  hymn  singing,  any- 
one could  call  out  his  choice  for  a  hymn,  then  Grand- 
father prayed  over  them.  He  talked  to  them  as  if  he 
were  visiting  them  in  their  own  living  rooms  and   urged 
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them  to  tell  their  own  problems  to  him  and  confess  any 
sins  they  had  committed,  before  everyone.  He  prayed 
and  they  prayed  and  soon  they  were  all  getting  up  to  tell 
their  experiences  and  giving  their  testimony  of  how  they 
were  saved.  Up  to  this  point  the  prayer  meetings  fol- 
lowed this  same  general  pattern,  and  then  at  the  end 
Grandfather  changed  it  to  whatever  came  into  his  head 
at  the  time.  Of  course  this  lady  telling  me  about  her  ex- 
perience supposed  every  meeting  ended  the  same  way. 
The  night  she  was  there  Grandfather  told  them  he  want- 
ed them  to  stand  up  and  clasp  the  hands  of  the  ones  next 
to  them  and  each  one  who  had  some  particular  thing  they 
wished  for  very  much,  should  make  a  wish  and  if  they 
wished  hard  enough  for  five  minutes,  as  he  prayed  for 
their  wishes  to  be  granted,  he  knew  they  would  be  grant- 
ed. 

This  little  old  lady  told  me  that  her  wish  was  that 
she  and  the  man  she  was  in  love  with,  could  clear  away 
some  of  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
marriage.  He  tried  and  tried  to  find  a  position  that 
would  enable  him  to  support  a  wife  and  home.  She  said 
they  had  waited  a  long  time  and  were  terribly  dis- 
couraged, but  she  made  her  wish  and  did  not  let  the  least 
bit  of  doubt  creep  in. 

Well,  the  very  next  day  her  fiance  found  the  position 
he  wanted  and  they  were  married.  She  feels  she  owes 
all  her  happiness  to  Grandfather.  She  believes  in  mira- 
cles now.  Personally,  I  always  felt  he  was  a  combination 
of  psychiatrist,  magician  and  hypnotist,  —  which  would 
probably  make  me  a  heretic. 

When  I  was  very  young  those  prayer  meetings 
seemed  like  revival  meetings  and  I  don't  know  why,  but 
for  some  reason  I  disliked  them.  They  seemed  unrefined, 
as  if  people  were  being  asked  to  undress  in  front  of  you. 
They  embarrassed  me,  but  I  guess  that  was  wrong.  As 
I  went  to  many  of  them  with  Grandfather  while  I  lived 
in  Philadelphia  later,  I  could  see  that  they  did  the  people 
who  attended  them  a  lot  of  good.  They  were  able  to 
talk  over  things  that  worried  them  and  get  them  off 
their  minds.  They  went  away  with  a  new  outlook  and  a 
feeling  they  had  done  the  right  thing. 
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The  ever  astonishing  thing  was  that  intangible  thing 
between  Grandfather  and  his  "flock".  He  could  sway 
them  any  way  he  wished,  or  make  them  think  they 
wished  it  and  sometimes  it  was  dangerous.  As  he  grew 
older  it  seemed  as  if  that  magic  might  be  lost,  but  those 
prayer  meetings  were  evidence  that  it  wasn't  lost. 

When  war  was  declared  a  real  change  came  over 
Grandfather.  I  suppose  he  thought  war  would  never 
happen  and  for  once  he  was  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  meet  it. 
At  his  age  he  had  known  what  wars  were  and  had  been 
in  one.  He  preached  comforting  sermons  to  those  whose 
sons  were  off  to  war  and  they  leaned  heavily  on  him  for 
guidance  which  I  am  sure  he  gave  them,  but  his  heart 
wasn't  in  it.  As  he  often  said :  "It  is  all  so  unnecessary." 

He  did  write  a  pamphlet  for  the  soldiers  called  "A 
handbook  for  the  American  Soldier."  Having  so  much 
more  time  on  his  hands  may  have  made  him  feel  he  was 
not  needed  because  he  was  "old  and  useless"  and  besides 
he  talked  a  lot  about  being  old,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
look  or  act  it. 

I  couldn't  fathom  why  he  didn't  encourage  me  at  all 
to  help  any  of  the  wartime  organizations  that  got  started. 
I  did,  however,  but  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  sung  at  a 
bond  rally,  or  worked  at  the  Red  Cross  or  was  helping 
with  the  canteen  work,  he  just  looked  vague  and  made 
no  comment.  It  was  not  like  him  for  if  anyone  preached 
patroitism,  day  and  night,  it  was  he.  He  may  have  be- 
come so  imbued  with  all  the  pacifism  talk  that  had  gone 
on  for  years,  that  at  his  age  he  couldn't  make  a  quick  ad- 
justment to  militarism.  Or  else,  a  war  was  old  stuff  to 
him  and  may  have  brought  a  nightmare  of  memories,  but 
to  me  the  fear  and  sense  of  danger  everywhere  was  new 
and  I  was  eager  to  get  out  and  do  things. 

I  had  a  singer  friend  in  New  York  whose  singing 
career  had  been  interrupted  as  mine  had  been,  and  she 
grasped  any  line  whatsoever  that  would  give  her  a  chance 
to  use  her  singing  again.  She  found  that  there  was  an 
"Over  There  Theatre  League"  being  formed  by  Winthrop 
Ames,  the  producer.  Performers  and  theatre  people 
were  being  grouped  into  units  of  four  and  sent  overseas 
under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  entertain  the  soldiers.  The  can- 
teen services  were  under  the  Y.  too.  Eleanore  kept  at 
me  to  come  over  to  New  York  and  have  an  audition  with 
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Mr.  Ames  (she  was  already  accepted)  and  then  she 
thought  we  could  go  overseas  together.  I  was  thrilled 
with  the  idea  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  show  my  patriot- 
ism that  I  finally  told  Grandfather  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
He  was  more  than  cool  to  the  idea  and  it  seemed  a  bit  re- 
pulsive to  him  to  think  of  a  woman  in  uniform,  boarding 
a  troop-ship,  keeping  a  life-preserver  on  all  the  time  in 
case  the  ship  hit  a  mine,  and  mixing  around  soldier  life 
in  general. 

It  wasn't  repulsive  to  me  in  the  least,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  a  daring  adventure.  I  had  never  heard  of 
anything  like  it  before  for  women  unless  you  were  an 
army  nurse. 

Grandfather  went  into  one  of  his  sulks  when  I  told 
him  about  it,  and  he  put  on  his  usual  "act"  which  made 
me  feel  like  a  "heel"  instead  of  a  patriot.  He  said  he 
was  old  and  I  should  not  leave  him  in  the  care  of  incom- 
petent women.  That  I  couldn't  swallow,  for  the  few  times 
that  I  had  the  temerity  to  gently  point  out  their  short- 
comings he  rushed  to  their  defense.  I  really  was  not 
necessary  to  him  but  I  felt  I  had  performed  my  services 
well  and  I  know  he  enjoyed  having  me  around.  I  was 
young  and  liked  fun,  even  if  there  wasn't  much  around 
2020.  I  also  felt  that  my  training  had  gone  beyond  that 
of  a  valet,  and  how  was  I  ever  going  to  get  married  or 
even  see  a  prospect,  hanging  around  a  minister's  house. 
He  didn't  worry  about  anyone  else's  morals,  but  took  sud- 
den spurts  of  being  deeply  interested  in  mine.  There 
had  been  time  for  very  little  romance  in  my  life  and  my 
love-life  was  very  tame. 

The  first  time  he  had  this  curious  interest,  showed 
what  unexpected  slants  his  thoughts  took.  It  was  up  in 
Worthington  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  summer  when 
I  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  Melsom  and  I  were  in 
the  care  of  our  Grandparents  again.  The  Stone's  house 
was  always  full  of  young  people,  Princeton  friends  of  the 
boys  and  school  friends  of  the  girls.  Sunday  was  always 
a  dull  day  at  the  Red  House,  for  we  were  supposed  to  be 
quiet  and  just  sit  and  read  or  else  just  sit.  The  mood 
was  conveyed  across  the  road  to  the  Stones  and  I  guess 
it  got  too  much  for  those  college  fellows  one  Sunday  so 
their  gang  decided  that  if  we  couldn't  go  fishing  or  driv- 
ing, play  tennis  or  sing  that  perhaps  they  could  come  over 
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and  make  a  Sunday  afternoon  call  without  breaking  the 
Sabbath.  There  was  no  girl  at  Conwell's  in  their  age 
group  and  certainly  no  one,  of  their  Princeton  sophistica- 
tion, so  they  certainly  weren't  "wolfing  around."  But  we 
wandered  aimlessly  around  the  lawns  for  a  while,  fed  the 
horses  sugar,  then  gathered  around  a  big  barrel  of  hick- 
ory nuts  that  always  stood  in  the  woodshed  where  we 
cracked  the  nuts  ourselves  and  ate  them.  I'll  never 
know  quite  how,  but  a  hide  an'  seek  game  got  started. 
We  hid  behind  trees  and  in  the  woodshed  but  the  place 
where  you  were  the  hardest  to  find  was  in  the  barn. 
Grandfather  had  been  in  the  writing  room,  and  had  so  far 
paid  no  attention  to  us,  so  I  was  surprised  when  I  noticed 
that  he  had  brought  out  a  large  rocking  chair  and  was 
sitting  there  on  the  back  porch  (where  he  never  sat) 
chewing  the  quill  toothpick  again  and  looking  as  if  he 
were  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  go  up  on  the  first  act.  I 
thought  it  must  portend  something,  —  perhaps  material 
for  a  sermon,  or  a  study  in  juvenile  behavior,  but  we  con- 
tinued to  play  the  game  even  including  the  ice  house  for 
a  hiding  place.  I  wondered  if  it  was  too  rowdy  a  game 
for  Sunday  from  Grandfather's  viewpoint.  Before  long 
Grandfather  called  to  me  rather  impatiently  that  it  was 
time  for  me  start  down  the  road  for  supper.  The  Stones 
were  used  to  his  abrupt  dismissals  so  they  went  home. 
Then  Grandfather  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  first. 
Oh,  how  ominous  he  sounded !  Well,  it  turned  out  that 
I  had  done  a  disgraceful  thing,  and  so  had  Mary.  Girls 
should  never  go  near  haymows  with  a  boy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  all  the  hay  in  there  was  up  in  a  loft  which  only 
the  hired  man  could  reach  when  he  needed  to  pitch  some 
down  the  shute  for  the  horses.  Those  city  fellows 
wouldn't  have  known  how  to  even  climb  a  ladder.  Grand- 
father convinced  me  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
and  explained  in  detail  what  people  would  be  saying 
about  me.  He  was  very  clumsy  at  explaining  the  birds 
and  the  bees.  I  was  contrite  and  not  quite  sure  what  I 
had  done,  but  it  must  have  been  something  awful  and  I 
wept  so  hard  I  could  not  go  down  for  my  supper.  I  saw 
myself  headed  for  a  home  for  wayward  girls  to  await  my 
illegitimate  child. 

The  Stones  could  never  dig  from  me,  why  I  would 
not  play  that  silly  game  again.     It  was  good  exercise  on 
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an  inactive  Sunday  afternoon.  I  doubt  if  that  heart  to 
heart  talk  had  anything  to  do  with  my  still  being  a 
"Miss".  I  think  my  music  was  to  blame.  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else.  It  was  the  chance  to  sing  again 
that  lured  me  this  time  as  much  as  patriotism.  Since 
everyone  was  obsessed  with  patriotism  by  this  time  I 
would  have  taken  up  some  other  branch  of  the  service 
only  I  was  more  fitted  for  the  entertaining.  I  certainly 
had  no  "good  wishes"  from  Grandfather  but  that  may 
have  been  because  I  was  going  to  sing  again.  What  a 
stubborn  man! 

When  I  left  he  was  busy  writing  "The  Story  of  Sam" 
— a  kind  of  soldier's  handbook,  and  he  was  speaking  al- 
most every  day  at  bond  rallies  and  patriotic  gatherings. 
His  interest  had  been  aroused,  after  a  slow  beginning  and 
anything  the  city  fathers  asked  him  to  do  in  Philadelphia 
he  did  with  great  enthusiasm.  I  think  the  Deacons  at 
church  were  the  only  ones  who  hated  to  see  me  leave,  — 
leave  my  Grandfather  unchaperoned !  And  even  they 
thought  I  was  doing  something  for  my  country. 

I  went  over  to  New  York  and  straight  to  Mr.  Ames, 
where  I  auditioned  for  him  and  after  he  heard  me  sing 
he  asked  what  else  I  could  do,  and  I  told  him  I  played  the 
piano  and  violin.  The  more  you  could  do  the  more 
chance  of  your  being  accepted,  for  the  army  needed  the 
space  for  fighters,  not  singers.  I  think  it  was  the  first 
time  a  huge  army  had  been  transported  in  ships. 

Eleanore  and  I  were  put  in  a  unit  of  four  called, 
"The  Manhattan  Four"  (subtle  billing)  with  Carrol  Mc- 
Comas  and  Walter  Dale.  Eleanore  sang  solos  and  a  duet 
with  me,  and  I  sang  solos  and  played  for  the  songs  and 
dances  that  Carol  and  Walter  did.  We  all  took  part  in  a 
short  skit  and  the  finale  had  me  playing  the  violin  while 
we  all  sang.  It  was  all  very  secret,  or  else  in  the  rumor 
stage  about  when  we  would  sail,  and  since  the  "Over 
There  Theatre  League"  was  the  first  organization  to  un- 
dertake entertainment  of  this  kind,  the  plans  to  get  us 
shipped  were  rather  confused  and  we  were  among  the 
first  units  to  be  ready,  so  things  were  too  new  to  move 
smoothly  yet. 

I  was  glad  to  have  all  this  time  with  my  family  too 
for  it  had  been  a  long  while  since  I  had  been  with  them 
and  they  were  just  as  excited  as  I  was  about  going  over- 
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seas.     They  hated  to  have  me  go  because  they  thought  it 
dangerous  but  they  were  proud  to  have  me  do  it. 

I  had  to  be  away  all  day  getting  fittings  for  uni- 
forms, the  various  shots  and  a  vaccination,  and  many  re- 
hearsals. Thank  Goodness,  I  could  find  excuses  for  post- 
poning an  exhibition  of  my  virtuosity  on  the  violin, — 
but  it  caught  up  with  me  later!  In  fact,  when  I  found 
my  violin,  in  the  attic,  it  was  badly  split,  so  I  scurried 
around  and  borrowed  one  from  my  cousin.  We  were  to 
stand  by  and  be  ready  but  not  to  talk  to  anyone  about  our 
leaving,  so  no  one  could  plan  any  farewell  parties.  There 
was  nothing  gay  about  the  world  in  this  state,  but  plenty 
of  suspense. 

We  sailed  on  a  dark,  cold,  gloomy  day  and  somehow 
my  brother  Pete  had  found  a  way  to  get  a  pass  through 
some  connection  he  had  with  the  Navy,  for  mother  and 
him  to  come  to  the  pier.  As  we  sailed  away  leaving 
those  two  on  the  shore  waving,  I  was  desolate.  What- 
ever possessed  me  to  think  of  doing  this  thing !  The  others 
in  the  unit  began  making  fun  of  me  and  to  get  my  mind 
on  something  else  they  said  we  should  start  rehearsing 
some  more  until  me  had  the  act  smoothed  out.  I  couldn't 
understand  their  indifference  to  family  ties  but  then, 
show  people  are  like  that.  If  I  had  known  that  my 
father  would  be  gone  when  I  got  home  I  think  I  would 
have  jumped  off  the  boat,  then  and  there.  This  boat, 
the  "Ceramic"  had  been  transformed  into  a  troop  ship 
and  I  expected  it  to  have  only  the  barest  accommodations 
but  it  was  not  too  uncomfortable.  Of  course  sharing  a 
stateroom  with  three  other  females  who  have  no  inten- 
tion of  putting  up  with  war-time  hardships  was  surely  un- 
comfortable for  me.  They  wanted  the  lights  on  or  they 
didn't,  they  wanted  air,  although  we  were  ordered  to  keep 
the  blackened  porthole  shut  so  no  light  would  show.  They 
scattered  their  baggage  all  over  the  other  person's  bunk 
and  never  considered  that  anyone  else  would  like  to  use 
the  tiny  washbowl  in  the  room.  I  had  anticipated  the 
discomforts  which,  after  all,  were  not  as  great  as  I  ex- 
pected, and  certainly  nothing  compared  to  what  others 
were  going  through. 

A  lieutenant  showed  up  and  gave  us  instructions 
and  rules  for  our  safety,  and  saw  that  we  had  life  preserv- 
ers which  we  were  to  wear  all  the  time,  but  as  you   can 
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imagine,  the  girls  were  soon  either  carrying  them  over 
their  arms  like  a  stole,  or  dragging  them  along  by  the 
straps.  They  talked  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  mines, 
but  I  don't  think  they  were.  No  lighted  cigarettes  on 
deck.  We  ate  in  a  large  space  which  had  been  cleared 
of  all  decoration  and  had  plain  tables  nailed  to  the 
floor.  There  was  a  small  space  like  an  aisle  in  the  center 
and  the  different  units  were  allowed  to  rehearse  and  try 
out  their  shows  each  night  there.  It  was  a  very  rough 
voyage  and  the  boat  rolled  all  over  the  place,  and  there 
was  one  comedienne  in  one  of  the  units  whose  "act"  was 
to  "scrunch  up"  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  act  like  a  lit- 
tle monkey.  She  was  doing  the  act  when  the  ship  heaved 
up  and  her  chair  skidded  the  whole  length  of  the  floor 
with  her  still  clinging  to  the  back.  I  doubt  if  it  was  ever 
quite  as  funny  in  camp. 

There  was  a  big  contingent  of  "Y"  men  on  board 
who  were  going  over  to  take  charge  of  canteens,  and  a 
small  group  of  them  took  an  immediate  dislike  to  the  en- 
tertainers. They  apparently  thought  all  actresses  had 
leprosy.  One  of  these  men  played  a  mean  accordion  and 
one  played  one  hymn  in  particular,  "He  watcheth  o'er  the 
Sparrow"  or  something  like  that.  He  wanted  to  get  in- 
to the  act  every  evening  and  no  one  would  let  him,  so  he 
set  up  a  kind  of  opposition  and  sang,  —  squeakily,  —  off 
in  a  corner  anyway. 

The  Theatre  group  thought  the  "Y"  men  had  treated 
them  shabbily  and  wanted  some  revenge,  so  the  night  be- 
fore we  landed,  we  got  even,  only  it  backfired.  We  had 
all  retired  but  we  were  so  excited  about  what  might  be 
ahead  that  we  couldn't  sleep.  About  three  A.  M.  some- 
one knocked  on  the  door  and  said  that  a  bunch  of  the  en- 
tertainers were  getting  together  to  serenade  the  "Y" 
men  and  the  one  with  the  accordion,  particularly.  So  we 
got  mouth-organs,  a  cornet  or  any  musical  instrument 
handy  and  went  out  on  deck  in  the  cold  blowy  night  and 
yelled  "He  Watcheth  o'er  the  Sparrow"  down  every  port- 
hole where  we  thought  a  "Y"  man  might  be  trying  to 
sleep.     Of  course  they  were  furious. 

In  the  morning  when  we  were  lined  up  waiting  to 
disembark,  the  entertainers  were  handed  a  notice  telling 
them  they  were  to  go  home  again  because  of  their  be- 
havior,  and   could  not  land.    They   did  not  reckon  on 


Eleanore!  She  went  to  a  colonel  or  maybe  a  general  for 
all  I  know,  who  was  with  his  men  on  board,  and  we  were 
soon  allowed  to  land.  Eleanore  was  not  always  as  fortu- 
nate in  her  efforts.  The  next  time  we  were  about  to  be 
court-martialed,  she  was  found  to  be  the  culprit  and  was 
sent  home.  That  was  months  later,  when  we  were  up  in 
Coblentz,  Germany.  She  didn't  get  along  very  well  with 
anyone  and  she  didn't  have  many  who  liked  her,  but  why 
she  liked  me,  I  don't  know.  I  was  constantly  showing  her 
that  she  was  disobeying  rules  and  being  unfair  to  this 
one  and  that  one,  but  still  she  clung  to  me.  It  may  have 
been  that  my  prudish  respectability  was  a  good  protec- 
tion for  her.  She  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  colora- 
tura voices  I  ever  heard,  and  the  soldiers  loved  her. 
She  was  little  —  dark-haired  with  an  Irish  twinkle  in  her 
eyes  and  a  grand  sense  of  humor.  They  loved  Carol,  too. 
She  was  very  pretty,  a  little  more  poise  than  Eleanore 
had,  and  was  a  fine  actress.  Walter  was  a  typical 
vaudeville  type,  —  very  versatile  in  his  usefulness  and 
most  good-natured  (except  where  Eleanore  was  con- 
cerned). Well,  we  arrived  in  Southampton  and  went 
straight  to  London  where  we  were  to  wait  a  few  weeks 
until  the  army  wanted  us  in  France.  We  were  so  anxious 
to  start  our  show  with  the  Army,  that,  at  first,  we  were 
disappointed  that  we  had  to  hang  around  London.  We 
were  to  stand  by  for  orders  and  not  get  far  away,  but 
were  permitted  to  do  a  little  sight-seeing.  I  was  pleased 
at  that,  for  I  was  anxious  to  see  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  look  at  Piccadilly  Circus.  I  went 
to  a  vaudeville  show  at  the  Coliseum  with  the  First  Mate 
from  the  ship.  His  home,  when  on  land,  was  in  London. 
Eleanore  and  I  were  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  home  of 
an  actress,  —  Miss  Arthur,  to  whom  Eleanore  was  bearer 
of  a  huge  box  of  Sherry's  candies,  and  the  time  sailed  by. 
Then  we  had  that  terrible  trip  across  the  channel, 
and  on  to  Paris  where  "The  Over  There  Theatre  League" 
established  its  main  office  on  Rue  D'Aggeseau.  Will  I 
ever  forget  it !  Here  we  had  to  wait  for  travelling  orders 
again.  In  those  few  days  we  tried  out  the  Parisian 
cafes,  like  LaRues,  which  were  not  themselves  just  then 
due  to  the  war,  and  I  found  the  snails  that  father  insisted 
I  sample  in  Paris,  at  Poccardis.  I  went  to  see  the  Mona 
Lisa,  Montmartre,  and  Notre  Dame  Cathedral.     I  bought 
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a  Paris  gown  at  the  Gallerie  Lafayette.  Then,  just  the 
day  before  we  were  to  leave  for  Verdun,  I  got  an  acute 
attack  of  something,  maybe  appendicitis.  No  one  knew, 
so  Eleanore  found  a  doctor  and  he  said  I  had  better  be 
moved  from  the  hotel  to  the  American  hospital  in  Neuilly, 
which  was  just  outside  of  Paris.  I  certainly  was  dis- 
gusted, for  here  I  was  a  burden  to  everyone  and  I  had 
come  over  with  every  intention  of  being  a  help  and  not  a 
hindrance. 

I  was  there  a  week,  the  week  before  Christmas,  and 
I  am  glad  it  was  no  longer,  for  although  they  were  won- 
derful to  me  at  the  hospital,  when  I  saw  the  surgical 
equipment  they  were  using  I  realized  they  were  working 
with  very  little,  —  even  the  knives  looked  rusty  and  ether 
was  scarce.  They  had  probably  sent  everything  to  the 
front  where  it  was  more  badly  needed. 

On  Christmas  Day  someone  brought  me  my  direc- 
tions and  a  ticket  for  Verdun  and  put  me  on  the  train,  so 
I  was  really  going  to  be  back  with  the  Unit  by  evening! 
It  was  the  strangest  Christmas  Day  I  ever  spent.  The 
train  was  so  crowded  we  had  to  take  turns  at  sitting 
down  and  I  thought  I'd  never  get  anything  to  eat  (my 
Christmas  dinner),  and  sometimes  I  wondered  if  I  would 
ever  reach  Verdun.  It  was  early  evening  but  very  dark 
and  sleety  when  I  got  out  at  the  station.  I  was  the  only 
one  to  get  off  there  for  no  one  lived  there  any  more.  It 
was  bombed  to  pieces.  So  I  stood  there  trying  to  see 
something.  No  lights  of  any  kind  were  permitted  any- 
way —  not  a  lighted  cigarette  or  a  flashlight  of  course. 
Then  some  forms  came  closer  and  there  were  two  soldiers 
who  said  they  had  come  to  meet  me  and  take  me  to  the 
13th  Engineers'  camp  and  that  was  just  what  my  orders 
said. 

My  acquaintance  with  France  began  in  the  mud  and 
ended  in  mud.  My  boots  were  in  the  luggage  somewhere, 
but  the  boys  said  they  were  waiting  mess  for  me  since  it 
would  be  their  Christmas  meal.  So  they  carried  me  to 
the  huge  truck  and  put  me  in  the  cab  between  them  and 
threw  my  trunk  and  duffle  bag  in  the  back  and  away 
they  went  as  fast  as  if  they  could  see.  Of  course  they 
probably  knew  the  road  by  feel.  All  I  could  feel  was  fear 
and  bumps. 
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They  were  wonderful  to  me  and  I  arrived  safely 
amid  cheers,  and  the  "Manhattan  Four"  was  reunited 
and  they  seemed  as  glad  as  I  was.  They  said  they  had 
been  giving  the  show  three  times  a  day  but  that  it  was 
not  right  without  me,  and  that  flattered  me  very  much. 
I  was  introduced  to  the  officers  whom  the  unit  had  met, 
and  they  guided  us  to  the  mess-hall  where  we  met  the 
dough-boys  —  as  they  were  called  then.  The  mud  was 
over  a  foot  deep  everywhere,  but  this  time  I  had  gotten 
on  my  galoshes,  and  I  had  them  on  every  time  we  went 
outdoors,  —  even  if  I  wore  an  evening  dress,  for  the  show. 
They  were  ringing  bells  to  get  us  there,  —  for  the  Christ- 
mas party  had  started,  and  there  was  great  excitement 
for  somehow  they  had  caged  a  goose  and  that  was  a  feast, 
because  their  fare  was  usually  either  "corn  willy"  or 
"gold-fish".  Their  decorations  were  just  white  strands 
of  paper.  Some  of  the  men  had  boxes  from  home  which 
they  generously  shared,  as  far  as  they  would  go.  There 
was  plenty  of  very  bad  cognac  or  "white  mule"  and  there 
was  a  wonderful  show  by  the  "Manhattan  Four,"  —  at 
least  I  got  that  impression  from  the  way  the  crowd 
cheered,  whistled,  and  yelled.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
night,  nor  can  I  describe  what  a  thrill  it  was  to  bring 
some  fun  into  the  lives  of  those  boys  who  were  starved 
for  something  to  make  them  forget  for  a  while  the  trag- 
edies of  war.  It  was  nearly  morning  when  the  three 
of  us  crawled  into  our  sleeping  bags  and  called  it  a  day. 
I  could  not  sleep  for  wondering  if  it  was  I  who  had  gone 
through  such  a  fantastic  day.  I  left  a  hospital,  —  had  a 
long  strange  train  ride,  strange  soldiers  met  me  in  inky 
darkness,  had  a  Christmas  feast  and  drank  cognac  for 
the  first  time,  and  gave  the  show  for  the  first  time,  and 
then  more  celebrations  afterwards.  Of  course  this  was 
a  camp  behind  the  lines,  for  I  think  Elsie  Janis  was  the 
only  performer  who  got  up  to  the  front  lines.  A  ser- 
geant came  in  the  tent  at  intervals  to  stir  the  fire  and 
keep  the  stove  going.  We  got  used  to  having  a  soldier  in 
our  rooms  or  tents  for  at  each  new  barracks  we  were 
assigned  someone  to  look  after  us,  like  a  "chambermaid." 
With  only  one  or  two  exceptions  they  never  took  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  and  then  it  was  usually  because 
they  had  been  on  a  cognac  "bat". 
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We  did  three  shows  a  day,  two  in  the  afternoons  and 
one  in  the  evening.  We  stayed  in  one  central  place  and 
drove  out  from  there  to  the  other  smaller  camps  which 
usually  took  about  three  weeks  in  each.  I  never  did  get 
used  to  those  shell  torn  roads  which  the  drivers  tore 
over,  (and  no  lights)  as  if  they  were  on  the  Merritt  Park- 
way. The  roads  that  had  been  shelled  the  most,  were 
those  around  Verdun,  and  then  add  the  deep  mud  and  you 
have  something.  What  took  place  in  Verdun  was  repeat- 
ed in  every  place  on  up  to  Luxemborg  and  Germany, 
Toul,  Rheims,  Nancy,  and  so  on.  Just  to  see  girls  was  as 
much  a  part  of  the  show  as  what  we  did.  It  was  wise  to 
hold  onto  your  balance  and  common  sense,  or  otherwise 
you  might  take  yourself  for  a  conquering  hero.  We  met 
many  who  were  real  heroes  and  many  who  were  very  im- 
portant from  every  walk  of  life.  We  danced  with  Gener- 
al Pershing  at  a  celebration  when  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion went  into  Germany,  and  I  led  the  band  in  one  num- 
ber, something  I  had  wanted  to  do  all  my  life.  I  sat 
next  to  Frank  Gould  at  "mess"  one  night.  He  was  an 
interpreter  for  the  army.  We  met  many  artists,  writers 
and  famous  musicians.  Walter  Damrosch  was  in  charge 
of  all  music  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  service,  or 
rather,  consultant,  would  be  more  the  word.  He  accom- 
panied me  in  a  recital  I  gave  on  the  boat  coming  home. 
I  was  so  glad  that  I  had  not  let  Grandfather  persuade  me 
to  give  up  this  idea.  He  probably  could  never  have  un- 
derstood that  it  was  a  grand  experience  that  could  not 
have  happened  to  most  people.  It  was  not  easy,  because 
there  were  many  hardships  but  the  reward  was  so  great 
when  we  heard  the  cheering  boys,  and  knew  how  happy 
we  made  them,  that  the  hardships  were  most  trivial  com- 
pared. Not  a  word  from  Grandfather  all  the  time  I  was 
away  so  I  guess  he  didn't  think  I  was  making  any  sacri- 
fice at  all,  so  deserved  no  praise  or  appreciation  from  him. 

We  did  get  into  some  trouble  every  once  in  a  while, — 
not  me,  —  I  am  too  much  of  a  coward  and  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  rules  were  meant  to  be  broken  as  Eleanore 
told  me, — but  here  is  how  we  were  nearly  court-martialed 
again.  There  was  a  party  given  for  us  one  night  after 
the  show  by  some  high-ranking  officers  and  it  was  after 
the  Armistice,  so  everyone  was  extra  gay  including  two 
generals.     Eleanore  had  lost  her  baggage  on  the  way  to 
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Luxembourg  and  she  was  always  cornering  someone  she 
thought  had  influence  who  could  trace  it  for  her.  As  the 
evening  wore  on  everyone  became  more  willing*  to  assist 
her  and  I  saw  her  pestering  two  generals,  one  of  whom 
everyone  has  heard  of.  She  told  me  that  one  of  them 
had  offered  her  his  staff  car  and  driver  so  she  could 
search  the  stations  systematically,  from  Toul  to  Luxem- 
bourg. However,  she  was  in  no  condition  to  be  depended 
on  so  I  did  not  believe  it.  And  again,  it  could  have  been 
that  the  General  himself  had  been  a  little  rash,  so  we 
wobbled  to  bed. 

Early  the  next  morning  there  it  was,  the  General's 
Cadillac,  a  driver  and  another  soldier  on  the  front  seat 
waiting  in  front  of  our  billet.  Eleanor e  was  completely 
under  the  weather  and  I  supposed  she  would  give  it  up 
but  she  said  I  would  have  to  go  along,  anyway,  because  I 
spoke  French  and  she  could  lie  on  the  back  seat  until  she 
felt  better,  so  we  went.  We  had  not  reached  the  first 
railroad  station  before  we  had  to  stop  and  let  her  out 
for  a  while.  We  did  this  every  few  miles  most  of  the 
day,  and  I  felt  so  ashamed  to  have  these  boys  see  anyone 
of  us  in  such  a  condition,  but  "cherchez  le  baggage"  we 
must.  So  I  struggled  alone  in  my  rickety  French  with 
each  stationmaster.  They  looked  at  me  blankly  but  told 
me  I  could  "cherchez  le  perdue  baggage"  myself  and  look 
anywhere  in  the  "gare"  I  cared  to.  Each  time  I  showed 
up  at  the  car  without  the  baggage  Eleanore  was  more  and 
more  disgusted  with  me,  yet  not  disgusted  enough  to  give 
it  up.  At  the  last  stop  there  was  still  no  sign  of  baggage 
and  I  was  sick  of  the  word. 

She  was  feeling  a  little  better  when  we  got  back, 
and  was  able  to  do  the  show  that  night.  I  hated  to  think 
what  went  on  in  those  soldiers'  minds.  In  the  morning 
we  left  G.  H.  Q.  for  our  next  stop.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  entertainment  was  more  necessary  than 
ever  now  that  the  boys  would  be  restless  waiting  around 
to  go  home. 

Before  we  even  had  a  chance  to  get  settled  in  our 
billets  we  were  ordered  back  to  Toul,  apparently  to  be 
court-martialed!  We  were  dumbfounded.  Walter  and  I 
thought  it  must  be  a  mistake,  we  could  think  of  nothing 
we  had  done,  but  Carol  seemed  to  have  a  faint  clue.  At 
every  meal,  whether  in  a  huge  mess  hall  with  the  dough- 
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boys  or  at  the  Officer's  Club,  (except  when  we  stood  in 
line  with  our  own  mess-kits)  Eleanore  consulted,  ahead 
of  time,  with  someone  in  charge  of  seating  us.  She 
selected  the  high  brass  for  Carol,  those  with  social  back- 
ground for  me,  (I  don't  know  why)  and  she  went  to  the 
end  of  the  table  with  the  second  Louies.  She  said  they 
were  more  fun,  but  Carol  noticed  that  she  had  reversed 
her  attentions  to  Generals  with  big  cars  and  danced  most 
of  the  time  with  them,  the  night  before  we  toured  the 
railroad  stations,  and  she  thought  our  crime  was  hitched 
in  some  way  to  that. 

She  was  right,  for  it  seemed  that  when  the  General 
realized  he  had  presented  a  girl  with  his  car  for  the  day 
and  was  in  dire  need  of  it  himself,  he  couldn't  make  a  fool 
of  himself  and  say  he  had  loaned  it  to  a  girl,  so  he  said 
she  had  taken  it  without  his  permission  and  we  should 
be  court-martialed  or  tried  or  something.  Walter  blamed 
me  for  letting  Eleanore  get  away  with  such  behavior. 
He  said  I  had  charge  of  the  Unit  and  it  was  my  job  to 
keep  her  in  line.  Well,  I  never  was  a  good  disciplinarian 
and  in  this  case,  I  did  not  feel  that  she  had  taken  the  car 
without  his  permission,  but  the  rest  of  the  unit  thought 
she  had. 

It  had  gotten  to  the  Y.  office  to  which  we  were  re- 
sponsible, and  of  course  they  hadn't  much  love  for  us 
anyway,  —  after  the  serenading  through  the  port-holes ! 
In  the  special  services  office  we  had  a  Captain  and  a  Lieu- 
tenant on  our  side.  They  felt  we  had  done  a  good  job, 
never  missed  a  date,  never  shirked  the  hard  work  of  it, 
and  until  this  episode  had  never  asked  for  favors.  They 
interceded  for  us  and  got  in  touch  with  the  Paris  office, 
which  was  much  upset,  but  felt  the  only  punishment 
they  would  inflict  would  be  to  remove  Eleanore  from  the 
unit  and  have  her  recalled  to  Paris. 

I  felt  badly  and  she  thought  I  should  have  spoken  up 
in  her  defense,  since  I  was  head  of  the  unit.  She  sent 
many  special  messages  from  Paris  asking  to  come  back, 
but  there  was  too  much  pressure  from  the  others  in  the 
unit  for  me  to  risk  it.  She  had  a  few  enemies  outside 
the  unit,  too.  One  night  we  had  to  have  a  substitute  for 
Carol  who  was  sick  and  they  got  us  a  harpist.  She  was 
a  beautiful  girl,  especially  as  she  sat  beside  the  harp. 
She  had  a  kind  of  "new  thought"  belief  that  made  her 
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hate  commotion  and  feuds,  so  the  ''Manhattans"  were 
no  place  for  her  to  be,  under  those  circumstances.  We 
called  for  her  in  our  little  Ford  Army  car  and  she  came 
out  with  her  Irish  harp.  As  soon  as  she  felt  the  temper- 
ature of  the  car  she  said  it  was  too  cold  for  her  harp,  but 
she  got  in  and  put  her  harp  on  the  floor.  In  that  little 
Ford  it  took  up  all  the  room  and  Eleanore  had  no  place 
for  her  feet.  Even  before  she  began  kicking  the  harp 
around  she  had  been  having  a  little  tiff  with  Walter,  and 
Miss  L.  (I'll  call  her  that,  since  she  is  still  around  play- 
ing at  concerts)  had  said :-  "Let  us  have  quiet  and  seren- 
ity, peace" .  For  Eleanore  that  meant  go  at  it  again  and, 
crescendo,  —  and,  more  kicking  of  the  harp.  So,  even 
without  her  adversary  around,  Miss  L.  would  not  come 
back  to  work  with  us. 

I  hoped  the  news  of  my  "disgrace"  wouldn't  get  to 
Grandfather.  I  wonder  why  I  cared  what  he  thought, 
every  time  anything  happened.  He  was  almost  court- 
martialed  himself  for  being  A.  W.  O.  L.  during  the  Civil 
War  but  was  exonerated  so  he  would  know  how  those 
things  happen.  His  power  over  other  people's  thinking 
and  his  influence  over  their  actions  had  affected  me  too, 
I  guess,  although  I  tried  to  avoid  it. 

We  had  another  Manhattanite  fill  in  for  our  colora- 
tura —  only  she  could  not  sing  a  note.  She  had  been  a 
comedienne  in  vaudeville,  so  she  and  Walter  hit  it  off 
beautifully. 

We  were  up  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ger- 
many now  and  while  we  played  to  larger  crowds  and 
there  was  more  gaiety  and  fewer  rules,  still,  the  soldiers 
were  so  restless  and  anxious  to  go  home  that  it  was  hard 
for  them  to  concentrate  even  on  entertainment. 

I  don't  think  we  got  into  any  more  real  trouble  with 
the  army,  unless  taking  over  the  ferry  across  the  Rhine 
to  give  the  pilot  a  "rest"  for  a  few  trips  was  wrong.  The 
old  German  didn't  think  we  were  as  wrong  as  we  were 
crazy.  Rules  were  still  disobeyed.  A  girl  took  her  first 
airplane  ride  at  the  invitation  of  an  air  force  officer  when 
it  was  against  the  rules  for  both  of  them.  It  was  lucky 
for  her  it  was  not  the  next  day,  for  he  was  killed  the  next 
day  in  the  same  plane. 

The  heartbreaking  news  of  my  father's  death 
reached  me  in  February  and  actually  he  had  died  in  De- 
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cember,  but  the  cable,  somehow,  was  delayed  or  lost.  It 
came  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  I  was  billeted 
with  a  strange  family  in  Le  Mans  and  it  was  the  first 
time  we  girls  had  not  been  billeted  together.  A  soldier 
brought  the  message  and  left,  and  there  I  was,  alone 
with  that  shocking  news.  There  was  no  way  to  find  any- 
one to  talk  to,  so  I  just  paced  up  and  down  trying  to  real- 
ize that  it  had  happened  back  there  at  Christmas  time. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  that  night  even  now. 

I  worried  about  mother,  but  of  course  she  could 
always  go  to  Grandfather's,  if  she  didn't  try  to  oust  the 
nurse  and  companion.  From  her  letters  which  finally 
got  through  to  me,  she  was  planning  to  do  that,  so  after 
the  house  was  sold  and  business  things  settled,  I  heard 
she  was  there  and  she  was  doing  my  former  tasks,  but 
not  enjoying  it  too  well  although  to  be  near  Grandfather 
was  Heaven  to  her.  A  few  months  before  I  was  to  leave 
Germany  for  home  I  had  a  cable  from  her  that  she  was 
coming  overseas  as  accompanist  for  the  singer  Nella 
Stevens.  I  could  scarcely  believe  it,  and  yet,  knowing 
how  mother  loved  to  travel  and  have  strange  adventures, 
especially  when  she  was  trying  to  forget  her  sorrow  —  I 
could  see  how  it  happened.  I  was  surprised  that  she  was 
willing  to  do  the  auditioning  and  go  through  all  that  red 
tape  to  get  to  me,  and  to  defy  Grandfather's  opposition 
besides.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  discourage  her,  he 
urged  her  to  go.  Once  again  you  could  never  tell  about 
him !  She  had  always  been  a  fine  pianist,  she  had  grad- 
uated from  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  was  delighted  with  her  work.  Mother  said  that 
Mr.  Forbes  told  her  he  needed  no  more  recommendation 
than  that  she  was  Jane  Tuttle's  mother.  (I  think  it  was 
more  that  Russell  H.  Conwell  was  her  father.)  But  I 
was  glad  to  hear  they  felt  I  had  done  a  good  job. 

Mother  did  come  overseas  and  I  went  to  meet  her  in 
Coblentz  through  the  kindness  of  a  general  who  went 
along  with  me  in  his  car  and  a  very  decorative  French 
liaison  officer.  Mother  scarcely  recognized  me  in  all  that 
splendor  and  it  didn't  seem  possible  that  we  were  together 
again  and,  of  all  places,  in  Germany.  We  were  terribly 
happy. 

Mother  was  thrilled  with  the  work  and  especially 
when  she  found  that  they  needed  church  organists  very 
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badly  for  the  Sunday  services  which  they  held  in  the 
churches  still  standing.  On  Sundays,  she  was  a  very 
busy  woman  and  much  in  demand.  She  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  some  very  beautiful  organs,  for  there 
were  none  better  than  those  in  Germany.  It  was  a  short 
but  sweet  experience  for  her,  since  they  had  decided  to 
hurry  everyone  home  now  that  the  necessity  for  enter- 
tainment was  over.  Anyway,  she  had  had  a  great  experi- 
ence and  a  month  of  real  usefulness. 

Did  I  say  "hurry"  us  home?  Mother  and  I  went  to 
a  rest  area  in  Brittany,  with  hundreds  of  others,  and 
there  we  waited  over  a  month  which  is  a  long  time  when 
you  are  tired  and  want  to  go  home.  Finally,  we  got  our 
travel  papers,  and  after  many  mixups  and  complications, 
we  boarded  "The  Rotterdam"  and  sailed  home. 

Who  should  be  there  in  New  York  to  meet  us  but 
Grandfather!  We  knew  Peter  would  meet  us,  but  he 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  bring  Grandfather,  too. 
Then,  in  the  old  Belmont  Hotel,  which  was  a  favorite  of 
Grandfather's,  he  had  already  arranged  a  welcome  home 
dinner  for  us.  It  was  funny  we  should  land  right  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  Grandfather's  "galas".  Everything 
from  soup  to  nuts  and  a  big  "to  do".  Only  difference 
this  time  was  that  Grandfather  was  present  through  the 
whole  thing. 

The  next  morning  we  accompanied  him  back  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  once  again  we  were  at  2020  North  Broad  St. 

I  had  a  feeling  that  Mother  would  now  make  this 
her  home.  I  knew  she  would  want  to  stay  with  Grand- 
father, and  she  was  the  logical  one  to  do  it.  There  had 
been  a  general  shake-up  in  the  personnel  too,  so  the  task 
would  be  easier  for  her. 

I  stayed  around  for  a  while  and  while  I  did,  Grand- 
father seemed  to  want  me  to  take  up  my  own  particular 
tasks  where  I  left  off.  One  of  these  I  particularly  dis- 
liked, and  we  feuded  over  it  many  times.  In  fact  it  was 
one  of  the  factors  in  my  decision  to  leave  2020  and  go 
overseas.  He  insisted  that  I  take  him  down  to  The  Tem- 
ple on  Sunday  nights  for  the  evening  service  and  go  into 
his  study  after  the  service  and  accompany  him  home,  — 
and  stay  right  beside  him  all  the  way.  He  pretended 
that  his  rheumatism  was  worse  and  that  he  was  so  stiff 
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that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  walk.  Yet,  if  he  thought 
someone  was  going-  to  buttonhole  him  on  the  street  who 
was  a  pest,  he  practically  ran  from  them.  It  wasn't  that 
I  did  not  want  to  listen  to  his  sermon,  —  I  didn't  want  to 
miss  one,  if  I  could  help  it,  but  when  the  two  of  us  left 
his  study  after  the  sermon  we  were  side  by  side,  as  per 
instructions,  and  far  out  in  front.  It  was  no  time  at  all, 
however,  before  the  trail  of  women,  (one  or  two  meek 
husbands  also)  was  catching  up  with  us  and  I  had  been 
elbowed  out  to  the  end  of  the  line.  It  wasn't  that  my 
feelings  were  hurt,  because  I  was  used  to  the  old  gals, 
but  I  was  so  useless,  not  even  a  decoration  —  just  a  fol- 
lower of  the  "Pied  Piper".  For  a  few  Sundays  I'd 
casually  forget  my  duty  and  spend  the  evening  with  the 
Stones.  Grandfather  didn't  forget,  however,  and  he'd 
call  me  on  the  carpet  and  ask  me  why.  He  knew  why, 
but  I  told  him  again  that  I  felt  foolish  and  useless  at  the 
end  of  a  line  of  gushing  women.  He  said:  "They  are 
silly,  aren't  they?"  I  heartily  agreed  and  I  asked  him 
why  he  didn't  get  rid  of  them.  He  said  he  would,  —  but 
he  had  no  intention  of  doing  it.  It  had  become  a  custom, 
it  flattered  him  and  of  course  it  may  have  been  his  kind 
of  publicity,  —  I  know  it  was  a  public  sight.  Well,  this 
was  still  going  on  as  before,  but  the  deacons  were  glad  to 
have  both  Mother  and  me  on  call  to  rescue  him. 

When  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  Grandfather 
took  a  rather  dim  view  of  such  doings.  Since  my  return 
there  had  been  a  constant  trail  of  officers,  sergeants,  and 
privates  calling  and  hunting  me  up  after  my  friendships 
overseas.  He  certainly  did  not  like  those  men  milling 
about  the  house  and  I  was  afraid  he  would  start  his  lec- 
ture on  the  "birds  and  bees"  again.  Mother  understood 
it,  and  many  of  these  men  called  to  see  Mother.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  them  again  and  I  knew  they  would  soon 
forget  me  and  they  did.  It  was  such  an  abnormal  situa- 
tion overseas  for  them  not  to  see  any  girls  around,  that 
the  ugliest  one  in  the  world  looked  like  a  queen  to  them, 
but  I  think  Grandfather  was  under  the  impression  I  was 
a  camp  follower.  He  would  never  understand  that  I 
thought  his  followers  looked  just  as  queer. 

I  was  eager  to  get  back  to  New  York  and  investigate 
the  singing  business,  so  after  I  had  taken  enough  time 
to  think  things  out,  I  left  Grandfather   and   Mother   to- 
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gether  and  it  looked  like  the  happiest  arrangement  since 
Grandmother  died.  It  seemed  as  near  ideal  as  possible 
but  in  letters  to  me  later  from  both  of  them  I  could  see 
that  Mother's  naivete  and  desire  to  be  truthful  at  times 
when  Grandfather  was  being  very  casual  with  the  truth, 
was  causing  him  great  embarrassment.  She  could  not  let 
things  slide  by  and  say  nothing.  She  tried  to  explain 
that  he  said  this,  and,  she  said  that  —  and  things  got 
really  mixed  up.  This  seems  like  a  picayune  thing,  but 
it  could  throw  confusion  into  everything,  especially  the 
help.  He  would  tell  Mother  he  would  like  doughnuts  and 
maple  syrup  for  dessert,  so  Mother  conveyed  the  news 
quickly  to  the  cook,  —  Mother  always  raced  to  carry  out 
his  orders,  —  and  while  she  stood  there  with  the  cook, 
along  would  come  some  other  inhabitant  of  the  house  and 
tell  the  cook  he  wanted  rice  pudding  for  dessert.  He 
wasn't  feeble  minded  or  forgetful,  because  he  had  done 
this  all  his  life  and  he  always  would  do  it.  He  was  not 
fussy  over  his  food,  but  it  was  his  way  of  confounding 
family  slaves,  and  for  him,  it  was  an  easy  way  to  be 
amused.  For  Mother  it  meant  tears,  but  I  learned  that 
you  could  not  do  a  thing  about  it,  so  I  would  have  told  the 
cook  to  follow  the  last  order  she  got  (if  there  was  time) . 
Grandfather  would  tell  Mother  to  have  his  (dumb)  chauf- 
feur and  car  ready  to  take  him  to  an  appointment,  and 
Mother  would  be  waiting  to  accompany  him.  When 
Mother  called  to  find  out  where  the  chauffeur  was  he 
told  her  he  had  several  different  orders  since  hers,  but 
they  had  all  been,  that  Grandfather  would  not  need  the 
car  that  day.  No  one  informed  Mother  and  she  wondered 
what  happened  to  the  appointment.  It  had  not  been 
cancelled.  One  of  Mother's  mistakes  was  that  she  would 
make  it  her  business  to  investigate  that,  and  to  live 
peaceably  with  Grandfather  it  was  better  not  to  investi- 
gate too  carefully. 

She  also  ran  into  another  dilemma,  quite  as  embar- 
rassing as  when  she  was  stranded  in  Florida.  Grand- 
father had  not  been  feeling  well  and  when  Mother  sent 
for  the  Doctor,  he  told  her  it  was  exhaustion,  more  than 
anything  else,  and  that  a  man  of  his  age  ought  to  slow 
down  a  little.  He  suggested  that  he  go  down  to  a  place 
like  Atlantic  City  for  a  month.  At  first  Grandfather 
was  cool  to  the  idea,  and  said  he  wasn't  that  sick,  but  as 
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he  thought  it  over  he  seemed  to  find  he  was  sicker,  and 
he  agreed  that  an  ocean  front  suite  at  the  Traymore  was 
just  what  he  needed  and,  immediately. 

The  whole  entourage  was  transplanted  to  "The  Tray- 
more"  except  for  the  maids.  For  a  while  the  combina- 
tion "nurse-companion-errand  boy"  was  sufficient,  but 
this  sultan-like  luxury  was  appealing  to  him  more  and 
more  and  so  he  got  sicker  and  wanted  another  nurse,  then 
he  got  sicker  still  and  wanted  another  nurse,  until  there 
were  three  beside  the  combination  nurse.  He  was  obli- 
vious to  the  expense,  but  even  Mother  with  her  fuzzy 
arithmetic  could  compute  roughly  the  cost  of  all  this,  so 
before  the  funds  gave  out  completely,  she  found  an  apart- 
ment which  would  house  the  "invalid",  nurses  and  her- 
self and  she  sent  for  the  maids.  This  helped  a  little  to 
reduce  expenses  and  she  hoped  Grandfather  would  get 
tired  of  this  inactivity  and  give  up  the  invalid's  role,  with- 
in a  month  or  so  at  least.  She  knew  the  church  would 
come  to  the  rescue  if  she  asked  for  help  but  they  had  al- 
ready done  so  much  for  him,  and  the  church  felt  in  need 
itself  after  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  the  war. 
Mother  knew  no  more  than  I  did,  about  his  private  finan- 
ces and  she  did  not  want  to  call  the  bank  because  she  had 
found  out,  as  —  I  had,  that  that  was  a  MUST  NOT  with 
Grandfather.  His  secretary  was  as  muddled  over  his 
funds  as  he  was,  so  in  desperation  one  day  she  took  a 
walk  by  the  ocean  and  thought  some  sea  air  might  clear 
the  "befuddlement,"  that  comes  from  Life  with  Grand- 
father, out  of  her  mind. 

She  had  been  sitting  on  a  bench  on  the  board-walk. 
There  were  very  few  strollers  at  that  time  of  year  in 
Atlantic  City,  —  when  she  suddenly  realized  someone 
was  standing  looking  down  at  her.  He  was  an  oldish,  fine 
looking  gentleman  and  Mother  said  she  guessed  he 
thought  she  had  been  crying.  Anyway  she  must  have 
looked  pretty  sad.  He  spoke  to  her  and  since  Mother 
never  was  one  to  keep  anything  to  herself  she  probably 
unburdened  herself  of  the  thing  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
He  listened  sympathetically  and  probably  judged  human 
nature  well  enough  to  know  she  wasn't  in  the  begging 
business,  (yet  from  the  lack  of  decent  clothes  we  had 
even  when  living  with  Grandfather  I  am  surprised  the 
man  could  tell) .     He  tried  to  cheer  her  up,   but  encour- 
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aged  her  to  talk,  which  was  not  hard,  —  and  thus  get  it 
off  her  mind.  He  could  not  believe  it  and  stood  there 
aghast  when  Mother  said  she  hoped  her  father  would  be 
back  at  the  Temple  preaching  soon,  and  it  dawned  on  him 
who  the  invalid,  —  spendthrift  was.  Russell  H.  Conwell 
was  an  idol  of  his  and  he  knew  it  was  Grandfather's  gen- 
erosity and  his  exhausting  labor  of  love  that  had  built 
Temple  University,  (and  it  turned  out  that  Mother's  new 
friend  was  one  of  its  benefactors  too)  so  he  found  it  hard 
to  understand  how  such  a  thing  could  happen.  No  one 
could  be  expected  to  believe  it  either,  unless  one  had 
lived  in  the  family  with  it.  Grandmother  knew,  the 
secretaries  knew,  Dean  Carnell  knew,  the  cashier  at  the 
bank,  and  one  or  two  trusted  friends  at  the  church  knew, 
but  he  was  always  rescued,  as  he  was  in  this  case.  This 
wonderful  man  wanted  no  one  to  know,  for  Grandfather's 
sake,  who  he  was,  but  he  told  Mother  who  he  was  and  she 
said  she  had  never  felt  so  embarrassed  in  her  life  to  think 
she  had  poured  out  this  tale  of  woe  to  this  well  known 
business  man.  He  not  only  paid  all  the  bills,  and  the 
nurses,  but  gave  Mother  enough  for  Grandfather  to  stay 
another  month  and  said  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  helping  a  man  like  Dr.  Conwell  to  have  a 
rest  he  so  richly  deserved. 

Both  Mother  and  Grandfather  were  alike  in  their 
foggy  attitude  towards  finances.  Both  believed  in  earn- 
ing the  money  they  spent,  both  were  generous  to  a  fault 
when  they  had  the  money,  and  when  they  did  not  —  and 
Grandfather  had  earned  a  million  dollars  when  he  died, 
and  had  millions  more  given  to  him.  Both  were  con- 
stantly in  need  of  money  and  in  strange  predicaments  be- 
cause of  that.  Grandfather  left  only  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars to  my  Mother  and  Uncle.  Everything  was  mortgaged. 
He  never  hesitated  to  ask  for  funds  for  Temple  Uni- 
versity but  men  who  responded  to  his  request,  —  men 
like  Andrew  Carnegie,  or  John  D.  Rockefeller  Sr.  often 
included  a  personal  check  for  Grandfather's  own  use.  In 
fact,  I  have  among  Grandfather's  papers,  a  note  from 
Rockefeller  saying  he  was  sending  a  thousand  dollars  for 
Grandfather  to  use  for  himself  and  family.  He  worried 
a  lot  about  raising  funds  for  his  institutions  but  not  for 
himself.  He  relied  on  something  I  would  have  con- 
sidered most  unreliable,  like  miracles,  wishing,  spirits  or 
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the  number  "7".     He   had    more   beautiful    words   than 
that  for  it,  —  which  were  faith  and  prayer. 

One  strange  story  he  told  which  I  thought  had  no 
basis  except  in  his  imagination  took  place  before  Grand- 
mother died.  Some  crisis  at  the  church  had  been  reached 
and  Grandfather  was  wondering  how  to  solve  this  cer- 
tain financial  deficit.  He  worried  a  little  and  then  fell 
back  on  the  theory  that  the  "Lord  would  provide".  He 
kept  busy  with  his  "think  hard  enough  and  your  wish 
will  come  true,"  ideas  and  his  semi-spiritualism  fantasies 
until  one  morning  he  regaled  us  with  a  weird  dream  he 
had  had  the  night  before.  He  called  it  a  vision.  He  said 
there  had  been  a  spirit  coming  to  his  room  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  several  nights  prior  to  this  last  one  and  had 
been  trying  to  tell  him  something  and  had  been  pointing 
to  his  clothes  closet.  It  was  hazy,  mysterious  and  wraith- 
like, but  Grandfather  felt  he  "had  connections"  anyway, 
with  the  unseen  and  occult  and  I  myself,  believed  he  was 
something  of  a  clairvoyant,  —  so  he  was  taking  this 
ghost  business  seriously,  and  it  proved  a  good  idea  that 
he  did.  So  this  night,  when  his  spirit-friend  appeared 
again  Grandfather  said  he  watched  him  carefully,  (more 
likely  a  HER)  and  it  went  toward  the  closet  door  again 
and  this  time,  opened  the  door  and  poked  around  on  a 
shelf  above.  Finally,  Grandfather,  convinced  that  there 
was  more  to  this  than  meets  the  eye,  got  up  and  lit  the 
light  and  went  to  he  closet  to  see  what  the  ghost  was 
doing.  The  light  had  scared  the  vision  away  but  Grand- 
father swished  his  hands  around  on  the  shelf  above  and 
hit  a  large  package.  He  opened  it  and  found  all  the 
money  he  needed  for  the  Church  debt.  If  that  had  been 
I,  I  would  have  awakened  the  entire  household  with  my 
shrieks,  —  not  of  joy,  but  of  fright.  You  couldn't  dis- 
illusion him,  because  he  had  his  hands  full  of  bank  notes 
to  prove.  Everyone  believed  him  and  he  went  around 
with  a  kind  of  supernatural  aura  which  he  wore  with 
solemnity.  No  one  attempted  to  explain  how  actual 
green-backs  got  in  the  closet  but  he  must  have  hypno- 
tized them  away  from  some  one. 

Grandfather  probably  thought  his  bills  at  Atlantic 
City  were  met  in  some  such  way,  but  as  much  as  Mother 
loved  to  be  guided  by  spirits  too,  she  knew  her  "angel" 
had  been  a  real  flesh  and  blood  human. 
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Since  Grandfather  was  to  me  a  great  and  important 
man  and  I  swelled  with  pride  to  think  I  was  his  Grand- 
daughter, I  find  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  referring  to 
the  big  things  he  did,  and  for  which  he  was  most  remem- 
bered. Authors  who  really  knew  how  to  write  and  could 
do  justice  to  him  have  written  the  history  of  Temple 
University,  and  how  the  Temple  and  Hospital  were  built. 
They  have  written  about  him  as  a  public  figure,  orator, 
minister,  writer,  lecturer,  and  philanthropist,  and  they 
are  the  things  that  should  be  remembered  about  him. 
Many  of  them  are  lasting  monuments  to  him. 

There  must  be  a  lighter  side  to  every  public  man 
when  he  shifts  his  responsibilities  for  a  few  moments 
and  relaxes  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  family,  where  he 
can  say  and  do  anything  he  feels  like  saying  or  doing. 
This  intimate  side  of  Grandfather  was  the  one  I  hap- 
pened to  be  most  associated  with,  and  while  confusing,  un- 
predictable and  at  times  absurd,  he  was,  to  me,  puzzling, 
amusing,  and  a  constant  surprise.  I  happened  to  enjoy 
hearing  him  bellow  out  those  early  morning  hymns  even 
if  it  was  a  little  hard  to  take  when  you  were  not  quite 
awake.  There  certainly  was  nothing  wrong  with  it.  If 
he  went  with  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and  a  rubber  galosh  on 
the  other,  it  did  not  mean  he  could  not  preach  a  wonder- 
ful sermon.  It  meant  instead  that  he  might  catch  cold. 
If  he  growled  at  the  cook  because  he  considered  the  peas 
over-done  it  was  not  because  he  was  cruel,  for,  within  a 
few  minutes  he  would  have  embarrassed  her  with  a  great 
big  kiss.  If  anyone  saw  him  come  paddling  down  the 
staircase  into  the  sitting  room  in  his  long  night-shirt 
where  someone  was  waiting  to  feed  him  a  sliced  apple  and 
rub  his  head  they  would  say  it  did  not  become  so  eminent 
a  man,  but  to  me  he  looked  quite  as  "distinguished"  as  in 
the  dignified  Prince  Albert  pulpit  suit. 

These  were  the  things  that  outsiders  did  not  know 
about  Grandfather  but  not  because  there  was  any  secret 
about  them  for  actually,  they  are  amusing.  In  telling  such 
stories  to  those  who  have  been  interested,  I  find  it  gave 
a  touch  of  human  weakness  to  his  colorful,  magnetic  per- 
sonality which  was  rather  reassuring  to  those  who  had 
looked  upon  him  as  a  god. 

If  Grandfather  had  been  asked  what  his  own  great- 
est accomplishment  was  he  would  have  said  it  was  Tem- 
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pie  University,  —  (and  always  giving  credit  to  the  won- 
derful men  and  women  who  worked  with  him) . 

If  he  had  been  asked  what  he  considered  the  greatest 
honor  conferred  upon  him  he  would  have  said  it  was  hav- 
ing the  Bok  Award  conferred  upon  him.  It  was  awarded 
to  him  as  a  "teacher,  a  preacher  and  a  servant  of  his  fel- 
low man."  How  proud  I  felt  watching  him,  with  Mother 
at  his  side,  standing  on  the  stage  of  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic with  high  City  officials  around  him,  as  they  handed 
him  that  coveted  award.  Philadelphians  and  writers, 
the  country  over,  called  it  the  Nobel  Prize  adapted  to 
Philadelphia.  It  consisted  of  a  gold  medal,  designed  on 
one  side  with  a  picture  of  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the 
disciples  and  on  the  other  side  it  showed  William  Penn, 
and  said :  "Presented  to  Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.  D.,  L.  L. 
D."  Along  with  it  went  a  scroll  which  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  founder,  —  Edward  W.  Bok,  in  establish- 
ing the  award,  and  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Academy  was  packed  and  the  applause  and 
and  cheering  was  deafening  as  Grandfather  began  his 
speech  of  acceptance.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
he  could  scarcely  control  his  voice,  but  his  look  of  embar- 
rassment and  extreme  humility  had  everyone  weeping 
along  with  him,  so  everything  was  all  right  and  even  if 
Mr.  Crosby,  in  his  article,  says  it  wasn't  much  of  an  occa- 
sion, I  say  it  was. 

If  Grandfather  had  been  asked  what  he  considered 
his  greatest  experience  I  am  sure  he  would  have  said  it 
was  the  visit  he  had  with  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he 
went  to  him  to  plead  for  the  release  of  a  condemned  sol- 
dier comrade  whom  Grandfather  thought  had  been  un- 
justly imprisoned.  The  following  is  taken  from  "Why 
Lincoln  Laughed"  by  Russell  H.  Conwell.  Grandfather 
was  a  colonel  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War  and  this 
event  took  place  at  that  time. 

He  writes :  —  "The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  getting  into  the  presence  of  the  President  was 
no  laughing  matter. 

"I  arrived  in  Washington  early  on  a  crisp  December 
morning  just  before  Christmas.  I  went  straightway  to 
Ebbit  House  hotel  which  was  then  the  fashionable  gather- 
ing place  for  military  people  stationed  in  the  capital.  The 
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contrast  between  'desk  officers'  and  officers  in  the  field 
was  even  greater  then,  than  in  more  recent  days,  be- 
cause if  the  former  were  less  smart  in  appearance  than 
the  modern  citified  officer,  the  latter  were  as  a  rule,  vastly- 
more  disheveled  and  disreputable  in  appearance  than  one 
would  find  in  any  army  of  today  on  campaign.  My 
seedy-looking  appearance  fresh  from  the  swamps  and 
thickets  of  North  Carolina  did  not  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  this  young  officer  so  at  Ebbit  House  I  made  a 
brief  but  earnest  effort  to  'spruce  up.' 

"When  the  time  at  last  arrived  and  the  ordeal  was 
directly  ahead,  I  plucked  up  courage  and  walked  up  the 
footpath  to  the  White  House  with  tolerably  certain  step. 
Once  inside  he  building,  however,  my  earlier  timidity  re- 
turned tenfold.  I  trembled  with  a  chill  when  I  told  the 
doorkeeper  that  I  wished  to  see  the  President,  and  when 
the  official  coldly  ordered  me  to  'come  in  and  sit  over 
there  in  that  row,'  I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  was  to  be 
arrested  for  intrusion.  The  anteroom  was  crowded  with 
important  looking  people,  all  waiting  for  an  interview 
with  Lincoln.  I  wondered  if  I  would  ever  get  within 
sight  of  his  door. 

"Presently,  however,  the  President's  personal  secre- 
tary entered  the  room,  and  passing  along  the  line  of  visi- 
tors with  a  note-book,  asked  each  to  state  his  business 
with  the  President.  I  showed  my  pass  and  in  a  few  words 
explained  my  errand,  even  mustering  up  courage  to 
emphasize  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

"The  secretary  disappeared,  and  there  was  an  awk- 
ward half  hour  of  waiting.  Finally  he  returned  by  a  side 
door  and,  calling  out  my  name,  directed  me  in  an  official 
way  to  'come  in  at  once'  ahead  of  the  others.  When  I 
had  passed  into  the  vestibule  the  secretary  shut  the  recep- 
tion room  door  and  pointing  to  a  door  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  said,  hastily,  'That  is  the  President's  door.  Go 
over,  rap  on  the  door  and  walk  right  in.'  He  hurried 
away  and  left  me  alone. 

"Thus  abandoned,  I  felt  faint  with  terror,  embar- 
rassment, and  conflicting  decisions.  It  was  a  most  pain- 
ful ordeal  to  be  left  to  go  in  alone  to  meet  the  august 
head  of  the  nation  —  to  rush  alone  into  the  privacy  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  loyal  armies  of  the 
Union.     Whether  to  turn  and  run  for  the  street,  to  stand 
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still,  or  to  force  myself  to  rap  on  that  awful  door  was  a 
question  filling  my  soul  with  frightful  emotions.  No  one 
who  has  not  been  placed  in  such  a  startling  situation  can 
begin  to  realize  what  a  stage-struck  heartache  afflicted 
me.  I  had  been  under  fire  and  heard  the  shells  crack 
and  the  bullets  sing,  but  none  of  those  experiences,  so 
awful  to  a  green  soldier,  had  so  filled  my  being  with  a  de- 
sire to  run  away.  There,  with  the  desperation  such  as 
the  suicide  must  feel  as  he  leaps  from  the  cliff,  I  rapped 
on  the  door. 

"Instantly  a  strong  voice  from  inside  shouted,  'Come 
in  and  sit  down.'  It  was  a  command  rather  than  an  in- 
vitation. I  turned  the  knob  weakly  and  entered,  almost 
on  tiptoe.  There  at  the  side  of  a  long  table  sat  the  same 
lank  individual  who  spoke  at  the  Cooper  Union  four  years 
before.  The  pallor  of  his  face  and  the  prominence  of  the 
cheek  bones  seemed  even  more  striking  in  contrast  with 
the  full  beard,  than  when  he  was  clean  shaven.  But  his 
hair  was  sadly  disturbed  and  his  clothing  had  the  same 
lack  of  style  and  fitness.  An  old  gray  shawl  had  fallen 
across  one  corner  of  the  table.  The  President  did  not 
look  up  when  I  stepped  in  and  hesitatingly  sat  down  in 
the  chair  nearest  the  door. 

"That  morning  while  I  sat  trembling  by  the  door,  the 
President  read  on  with  undisturbed  attention,  the  manu- 
script before  him,  occasionally  making  notes  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  paper.  He  did  not  lift  his  eyes  until  he  had  read 
carefully  the  last  sentence,  and  had  scribbled  his  name 
at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page,  and  had  tied  the  paper 
carefully  with  a  string.  Then  he  looked  up  at  his  visitor. 
A  smile  came  over  his  worn  face,  and  as  he  pulled  himself 
into  his  spring-backed  chair   he   called   out,    cheerfully: 

"  'Come  over  to  the  table,  young  man.  Glad  to  see 
you.  But  remember  that  I  am  a  very  busy  man  and  have 
no  time  to  spare ;  so  tell  me  in  the  fewest  words  what  it 
is  you  want/ 

"I  took  the  seat  at  the  table  to  which  the  President 
pointed,  and  pulled  out  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  case, 
and  read  the  soldier's  name.  The  President  stopped  me 
almost  sharply,  saying: 
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"  'Oh,  you  don't  need  to  read  more  about  that  case. 
Mr.  Stanton  and  I  talked  over  carefully  that  report  last 
week!' 

''Already  my  nervousness  had  been  dispelled  as  if 
by  magic.  Indeed,  the  President's  cordial,  familiar  man- 
ner and  apparent  good  will  gave  me  the  courage  to  re- 
mark that  it  was  'almost  time  for  that  order  to  be 
carried  out.'  For  a  moment  Lincoln  seemed  to  be  of- 
fended by  the  hasty  remark.  Flinging  himself  back  in 
chair  with  an  impatient  gesture,  he  said: 

"  'You  can  go  down  to  the  Ebbit  House  NOW  and 
write  to  that  soldier's  mother  in  Vermont  and  tell  her  the 
President  told  you  that  he  never  did  sign  an  order  to 
shoot  a  boy  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  that  he  never 
will!'. 

"As  he  uttered  the  last  words  of  that  remark  he 
swung  his  long  arms  swiftly  over  his  head  and  struck 
the  table  violently  with  his  fist.  At  that  moment  Lin- 
coln's boy,  "Tad",  then  eleven  years  old,  slipped  off  a 
stool  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room,  where  he  had 
been  silently  at  play,  and  Lincoln  turned  anxiously 
around  at  the  sound  of  his  fall.  Seeing  that  the  little 
boy  was  unhurt,  the  President  called:  'Come  here,  Tad, 
I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  this  soldier !' 

"So  quickly  and  easily  had  the  purpose  of  my  inter- 
view been  accomplished  that  for  a  moment  it  left  me 
dazed.  But  Lincoln  wanted  no  thanks.  What  was  done 
was  done,  and  the  incident  was  closed.  The  name  of  my 
soldier  friend  was  not  mentioned  again  in  the  course  of 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  long  and  wonderful  chat  about 
subjects  as  alien  to  discipline,  as  music,  education,  and  the 
cultivation  of  humor.  He  told  me  it  was  his  ambition  to 
carry  on  a  farm  with  Tad  for  a  partner.  He  said  that 
he  had  bought  a  farm  at  New  Salem,  Illinois.  The  Presi- 
dent then  asked  me  if  I  was  a  farmer's  boy,  and  when  I 
answered  that  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  he  burst  into  laughter  and  said,  'I  hear  that 
you  have  to  sharpen  the  noses  of  the  sheep  up  there  to 
get  them  down  to  the  grass  between  the  rocks.'  " 

When  I  asked  Grandfather  one  time,  what  he  liked 
best  of  all  his  own  writings,  he  did  not  name  one  of  his 
twenty-six  books  and  lectures,  or  one  of  his  hundreds  of 
sermons,  he  surprised  me  by  saying  it  was  a  "Prayer" 
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he  had  written,  when  he  was  ill  that  time  in  Atlantic 
City.  Mother  wrote  the  music  for  it  and  it  was  sung-  at 
Grandfather's  funeral,  and  later  it  was  used  at  Mother's 
funeral  in  this  little  white  church  in  South  Worthington. 
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When  I  asked  him  which  lecture  was  his  best,  he 
said  that  not  one  was  good  enough.  But  when  I  asked 
which  one  was  the  most  popular  he  said :  "There  in  no 
question,  it  is  'Acres  of  Diamonds.'  "  If  it  was  delivered 
6000  times  by  him,  I  guess  "popular"  is  the  right  word. 

"Acres  of  Diamonds"  always  closed  with  this  quota- 
tion :  — 

We  live  in  deeds  —  not  years 

In  thoughts  —  not  breaths 

In  feelings  —  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs 

He  lives  most  who  thinks  most 

Feels  the  noblest  —  acts  the  best. 
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